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ARTICLE I. 
THE SACRAMENTARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


By Pror. J. W. RICHARD, D. D., Springfield, Ohio, 
[. 

The terminus a quo from which to study the Sacramentarian 
Controversy is the position occupied by Luther on the Lord's 
Supper when the memorable strife began. But that we may 
gain a clear and intelligible view of this position, we must re- 
count the steps by which the Great Reformer reached this posi- 
tion: 

In 1518 Eck said in the Obolisci:* “The sacraments of the 
new law effect what they signify.” Luther replied in the Aster- 
isci: “The sacraments of the new law do not effect the grace 
which they signify. But faith is required before the sacraments. 
Moreover faith is grace. Therefore faith always precedes the 
sacrament, according to the well-known saying, Not the sacra- 
ment but faith in the sacrament justifies. Luther also calls the 
sentiment of Eck “a most shocking heresy,” “an infernal poison 
which mocks and subverts all the sacraments of the Church.” 
In the same year he preached a sermon on “the worthy prepar- 
ation of the heart for the reception of the eucharist,” in which 
he declares: “Faith alone, the highest and most immediate 


*Luther’s Opera Jen. I., p. 34. 
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preparation, makes us worthy, because it does not depend upon 
works, but on the word of Christ.’’* 

Here, it will be observed, Luther opposes the opus operatum 
which then prevailed in the Romish Church. 

In the year 1519 he preached a sermon on the Sacrament of 
the Altar.t Here he takes the position that both species (bread 
and wine) are to be used, as instituted by Christ, and that who- 
ever wishes to confess Christ must take both species. This 
proposition to submit the cup to the laity was vigorously as- 
sailed by “a more than most learned friar of Leipzig.”’ Luther 
now re-examined the whole subject and gave the “result of his 
meditations in the ministry of this sacrament” in the Badylonish 
Captivity of the Church. Here he asserts in the most positive 
terms the right of the laity to the cup, based on 1 Cor. xi., and 
gives these three irrefutable arguments: (a) The words and ex- 
ample of Christ in the institutution; (b) The words, “Shed for 
you and for many.” The “many” cannot be the priests, and 
yet the command is, “Drink ye all;” (c) The words of Paul, 1 
Cor. xi., “must close every mouth. The sacrament does not 
belong to the priests, but to all.” The priests are not lords, but 
servants, whose duty it is to give the sacrament in both species 
to all. Here also he attacks transubstantiation, which he calls a 
figment of human opinion, having no support of reason or of 
Scripture ; and the sacrifice of the Mass he calls the most im- 
pious bondage of all. He declares both here and in his tract 
on the Abrogation of Private Mass (1521) that the Eucharist is 
not a benefit offered to God, but a benefit bestowed on man who 
receives it and returns thanks. The only work is eating and 
drinking. We offer nothing, but we receive something. In 
1522 he published his Reply to Henry VII/{ in which he com- 
pletely abandons the doctrine of transubstantiation, and declares 
the presence of the body of Christ in and with the bread: «I 
am therefore able to say that the body of Christ is present with 
the unchanged bread in the sacrament as fire is in the iron with- 
out changing the substance of the iron, as God is in man with- 
out the human nature being changed ; and in both cases its own 


*Op. Jen. I., p. 174. tOp. Jen. I., p. 346. 
tOp. Jen. p. 476. 
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work and nature remain in each, and yet they constitute one 
thing, waum aliquid. Paul stands invincible against the tran- 
substantiationists, when he says, ‘The bread which we break.” 

Thus in the short space of four years (1518-1522) Luther had 
abandoned every specific doctrine of Romanism as touching the 
Lord’s Supper, viz., the opus operatum, the denial of the cup to 
the laity, the sacrifice of the Mass and transubstantiation, and 
had asserted and reiterated every distinctive principle which 
subsequently appeared in the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. But up to this time he had not constructed any the- 
ory or dogma of the Lord’s Supper. He had sought only prac- 
tical and ethical ends, and was strongly inclined to a subjective 
view of the Lord’s Supper, as the following extract from his let- 
ter to the Strasburgers, Dec. 15, 1524, (De Wette’s Luther's 
Briefe, Il., 577), plainly shows :* 

“I frankly confess that if Dr. Carlstadt, or any one else, had 
convinced me five years ago that there is nothing in the Euchar- 
ist, except bread and wine, he would have greatly obliged me. I 
have had the greatest anxiety over the matter, and have labored 
and tried with all my might to extricate myself, since I plainly 
saw that in that way I could have given a dreadful blow to the 
papacy. Yea, if even at this day it might happen that a man 
prove with sound arguments, that mere bread and wine were 
present, there would be no need to assail me with so much 
wrath. Iam, alas! all too much inclined to this view, so much 
of the old Adam do I feel within. But Carlstadt’s fanaticism 
on this subject is so far from convincing me, that my opinion is 
only strengthened thereby, and if I had not entertained it before, - 
I should have concluded at once, from such lame and foolish 
trickery, without any scripture, founded only upon reason and 
reflection, that this view could not be true.” 

Here doubtless Luther, who was now completely separated 
from Rome, and was under the ban of the empire, would have 
been content to have left the whole matter. But from a quarter 
wholly unsuspected an attack was made upon him which started 
THE SACRAMENTARIAN CONTROVERSY, the effects of which are 


*Kurtz, Ch. Hist. II., §11. 
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still felt in the Church, but for the origin of which Luther was in 
no sense responsible, as is frankly acknowledged by Bucer (see 
letter, Geiseler, Ec. Hist., IV., p. 109, n.) who regrets that any- 
thing had ever been written against Luther or the Eucharist, by 
Carlstadt, himself, Zwingli and CEcolampadius, all of whom he 
confesses attributed to Luther views which he never held.* 


II. 


Andrew Bodenstein (Carlstadt) whose fanaticism had led to 
his removal, first from Wittenberg, then from Orlamunde, went 
to Strasburg where he poisoned the minds of Bucer and Capito 
against Luther, and afterwards settled at Basle where he began 
a furious attack against Luther and the whole Wittenberg move- 
ment. But his fury concentrated itself against Luther's view of 
the Lord’s Supper, which, be it distinctly understood, was at 
this time strongly subjective, as every reader of the Badylonish 
Captivity and of the Reply to Henry VIII. and of the Letter to 
the Strasburgers, well knows, and which had not yet been for- 
mulated into any dogmatic or confessional statement, but which 
presented simply and in a practical way the evangelical doctrine 
of the sacrament as over againt the “tyrannies’” of Rome. 
Carlstadt’s tractates, in which he “bitterly and contumeliously 
rages against Luther,’ (Walch) were issued at Basle in the 
years 1524-5, and are entitled: “Of the Antichristian Abuse 
of the Bread and Cup of the Lord,” “Dialogue on the Abomi- 
nable Idolatrous Abuse of the Sacrament of Jesus Christ ;’ “An 
Explanation of the Words: This is My Body.”t Says Walch, 


*‘‘Hoc ego, fratres, ingenue dico, et coram Domino sic sentio, optan- 
dum piis ut nihil unquam contra Lutherum de Eucharistia scriptum es- 
set,—Jam in spiritualem manducationem posuerat omnia, corporalem 
ultro admodum extenuebat, fiduciam in externum opus submovebat: 
ubi autem Carolostadius virum commovit, sicut persuaserat sibi, Carolo- 
stadium velle externum verbum et Sacramenta penitus e medio tollere, 
ita totus erat in evehendis istis, sicut nihil in eo non vehemens: indeque 
factum, ut nos ipsi, et nostri GEcolampadius et Zwinglius putaremus, 
cum externis rursus justificandi vim tribuere, quod ille tamen nunquam 
sensit.’’ 

tMelanchthon in a letter to Frederick Myconius thus describes the ori- 
gin of this controversy. and the character of Carlstadt: ‘Carlstadt first 
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(Bibliotheca Theologica, Il., p. 419): “\n these he attacked the 
true and essential presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the sacrament, and explained the words of Christ, 7izs is my 
éody, so that the pronoun //zs should refer to the body of Christ, 
in the sentence: Hat bread: For this my body (pointed at as it 
were by the finger) zs given for you.” In addition to this, 
Carlstadt also denied that the sacrament as instituted by Christ 
was In any way a warrant or pledge of our redemption by Christ, 
but maintained that it was only a memorial of the body and 
blood of Christ. 

This furious and fanatical attack of Carlstadt, called forth Lu- 
ther’s celebrated writing against the Heavenly Prophets, the first 
part of which, written in January 1525, is devoted to pictures 
and to the Mass; the second part is given to a discussion of the 
Lord's Supper, in which Luther refutes Carlstadt’s unwarranted 
interpretation of the words of institution, and shows the fallacy 
of his reasoning throughout, He here asserts more distinctly 


excited this tumult. He is a man without talents, without learning, 
without common sense, who, I consider, never either, knew or dis- 
charged a single office of courtesy; yea, so far was he from showing 
any work of the Holy Spirit, he actually manifested signs of impiety. 
In all his teaching he was peculiar and quarrelsome. He started the 
controversy on the Lord's Supper purely out of hatred against Luther, 
and not because he had any regard for religion. For when his icono- 
clasm was disapproved by Luther, inflowed with an unnatural thirst for 
revenge, he sought some justifiable reason for utterly blasting Luther’s 
reputation. A large part of Germany could testify that I have not 
drawn on my imagination in this matter. * * * * He takes up 
much of his books with violent reproaches; and, stupid man, he tries 
to destroy a regard for culture. He has come to this so great cause 
with so little preparation that he shows that he is carried along by 
some blind passion, and is not influenced by reason, or by a zeal for 
piety. He is the chief actor in this drama.’’ Quoted by Gerhard in 
Loci XXT. Cap. X.§. LXXXII. Zwingli in his letter to Matt. Alber 
(1524), says: ‘Carlstadt offends more than he edifies. Carlstadt’s 
speech does not meet what the case requires.’’ Walch (Biblioth. Theol. 
Il. p. 420,) says: ‘Carlstadt composed a writing in which he confessed 
that he had attacked the doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the 
supper without cause (sine causa), and sent it to Luther and asked him 
to have it published, which he did with a preface.’’ Luther afterwards 
baptized Corlstadt’s wife and child, Melanchthon acting as sponsor. 
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and positively than ever before, the doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence of Christ in the supper zz and with the bread and wine, 
and enunciates the conclusion, which is inseparable from his 
premises, that in the supper, the worthy and the unworthy alike 
receive with the mouth exactly the same thing, viz., the bread 
and body, the wine and blood, but with this very important dif- 
ference in the effect, viz., that the former eat and drink unto sal- 
vation ; the latter, unto condemnation. But this tract did not 
put an end to the controversy. Zwingli now comes upon the 
stage, and without the slightest provocation from Luther, espouses 
the cause of Carlstadt, and sets forth his views of the Lord’s 
Supper in opposition to those of Luther. This he does first in 
a strictly private letter* (Dec. 16, 1524) to Matthew Alber, pas- 
tor at Reutlingen, and a follower of Luther. He says that Carl- 
stadt’s book pleases him in many respects, displeases him in 
others. “In that little book we indeed see that the truth is told,” 
but it “offends those who are offended by the whole gospel.’’ 
“The books of Carlstadt displease many among us, but for the 
most part those who have turned from the way in which we 
walk.” Zwingli then proceeds to set forth his own position: 
“The sum of this matter may easily be understood from John 6. 
Do not listen to those who are constantly exclaiming: Christ 
does not there treat of this sacrament. Such is my opinion 
also, but he treats of a matter there by which we are kept from 
error in discussing this subject. From that chapter we took our 
start, when, after much deliberation we were required to begin 
this most dangerous matter. Wherefore by the grace of God it 
has come to pass that there are a few among us who are not 


ignorant as to what the bread and the cup are.” He lays spe- 


*Works, I11., p. 580 et seg., Schuler et Schulthess ed. Says Gieseler, 
IV., p. 111, n.: ‘*The anxiety with which he opposes the publication of 
his opinion is unmistakable.’’ He closes the letter with this postscript : 
“I adjure thee by Jesus Christ who shall judge the quick and the dead, 
not to show this letter to any one, unless you are satisfied that he is 
sincere in the faith of our same Lord. I will do the same. If at any 
time necessity shall demand that it should be made public, I will see to 
that. I have written it all so rapidly, that I have scarcely read it over.’’ 
The letter was first published at Zurich, March, 1525. 
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cial stress on the words of Christ, “The flesh profiteth nothing,” 
and explains est by significat, as, “Take and eat; this signifies 
my body which is given for you.” It will thus be seen that he 
gives the words of institution a secondary place in his exposi- 
tion of the sacrament. Indeed this entire letter, which in print 
covers nearly twelve octavo pages, is really an exposition of the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel of John, which he understands not 
only as possibly laying the foundation for the institution of the 
Eucharist, but as actually the true explanation of the Eucharist 
itself. The eating is spiritual and consists purely in believing 
that Christ died for us. In no sense is Christ present in the 
supper. His entire argument is in opposition to the doctrine of 
Luther, whom he does not name, but whose opinion he alludes 
to as not only foolish, but impious, and asks in evident reference 
to the Lutherans: “Do not these distinguished theologians sur- 
pass the impiety of the Jews?” 

In the year 1525 Zwingli published his Commentary on 
True and False Religion.* In this work he designates Lu- 
ther’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper “an opinion not only 
boorish, but impious and frivolous,” “not only impious, but also 
foolish and monstrous, unless you perchance number yourself 
among cannibals (av@poxopayous),” and thus really, though 
for the most part he couches his argument in respectful language, 
is the first to pass harsh words as between himself and Luther, 
for Luther had not yet written one line against him. As inthe 
letter, so in the Commentary, he finds the figure in est which is 
equivalent to significo or ts a symbol; “This thing which I offer 
you to eat is the symbol of my body.” “This which I now bid 
you eat and drink shall be to you a symbol.” “As oft as ye eat 
this symbolic bread,” and so times without number. Further: 
“In the Eucharist there is nothing but a commemoration.” “Do 
we not eat Christ’s body spiritually when we believe that he 
was slain for us? “Christ’s body is present only to the contem- 
plation of faith.”” And as touching the use of the sacrament, he 
says; “Sacraments are signs or ceremonies by which a man 
proves to the Church that he is either a candidate or a soldier 


* Works, vol. III. p. 145 et seq. 
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of Christ, and they render the Church rather than yourself sure 
of your faith.” That is, with Carlstadt he denied that the sac- 
raments are means of grace—a position which he still main- 
tained at Marburg (see Corp. Ref. J. 1099.) and stated confes- 
sionally in his Ratio Fidei. He maintained that the Holy 
Ghost is not given through the instrumentality of the word or 
of the sacraments, but is given without them, a position which 
in so far classes him with the fanatics of Zuickau. 

In the same year Zwingli wrote his Sudsidium sive Coronis 
de Eucharistia,* in which he more fully elaborates his former 


*In this treatise he gives an account of his famous dream. After tell- 
ing us that he had failed to find a passage, not connected with a parable, 
in which es¢ means signifies, he proceeds as follows: ‘‘We began to 
consider and to revolve the subject in allits lights; yet not one example 
occurred except what had been produced in the Commentary, or what 
was similar to those. On the thirteenth day (I am telling the truth, and 
the truth indeed as conscience compels one to narrate what God enjoins, 
although he would gladly conceal it, knowing to what contempt and 
ridicule I shall expose myself),—when the thirteenth day of April [1525] 
came, I seemed in a dream to contend for a long time with a trouble- 
some adversary, a writer, and to have become so silenced that, though 
I knew the truth, I could not utter it, because my tongue refused its aid. 
At this I was greatly annoyed, as dreams by night sometimes deceive 
(for I am relating only a dream; yet it is no trifling matter that I should 
learn through a dream, thanks to God, for whose glory I am narrating 
this). At this point an adviser (whether white or black I do not remem- 
ber, for | am telling a dream), by the aid of a theatrical machine seemed 
to stand before me, and to say: You weakling! why don’t you answer 
him from Ex. 12: 14, where it is written, ‘FOR IT IS THE PHASE, that 
is, the passing over of the Lord.’ Immediately on seeing the vision I 
arose and left my bed. I first examined the passage thoroughly in the 
Septuagint, and then preached on the subject with all my might.”’ 
Works, III., p. 347. He here tells us that he had not been able to find 
in the word of God any support for his doctrine that es¢ means signifies, 
and so he is ready to follow a dream. It is not a little remarkable that 
both Zwingli and Carlstadt should pass by the written word and claim 
supernatural revelation for their doctrine. The wonder is that the su- 
pernatural revelator did not in these two cases reveal the same explana- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. It is strange also that the Lord of the Sup- 
per allowed the entire Church of Jesus Christ to repudiate the doctrine 
founded on these dreams, in view of which Zwingli (vol. III., p. 344), 
designated the Lutherans as ‘‘certain brawlers (vitilitigatores) who drive 
a sting into the simple.’’ 
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arguments and seeks to confirm them by various passages of 
Scripture not hitherto adduced. To the sixth of John he now 
joins Exodus 12:13, 14, and asks “Who is so stupid, so obtuse, 
so obstinate, as not to see that in this passage est means signifi- 
cat: or is a symbol or figure?” From this time on he joins in 
the argument the Passover and the sixth of John, and views the 
Lord’s Supper rather as a thanksgiving than’as a sacrament. 
He still, as everywhere, relegates the words of institution to a 
secondary place, and makes the impression of trying to explain 
them away rather than to explain them. The only thing that 
he sees the need of is faith, and that, however, not for the pur- 
pose, as with Luther, of appropriating the blessings or the ben- 
efits of the sacrament, for in his theory it conveys no benefits, 
but for the purpose of eating Christ sfzritually. But the chief 
stress in all his sacramental writings is laid on the passage, “The 
flesh profiteth nothing.” This he quotes hundreds of times, and 
means by it the flesh of Christ taken in the coarsest and most 
physical sense, as is shown in the Arief Response of the next 
year (Works, III. p. 453) where he declares that he who eats 
the body of Christ, eats his flesh, skin, veins, muscles, hair, nails, 
teeth, bones, marrow, stomach, glands, and all that they contain 
—which, it is almost superfluous to say, was in no sense con- 
templated by Luther, and the wonder is that Zwingli could ever 
have so perverted Luther’s meaning. In a word Zwingli’s con- 
ception of Luther's doctrine is exactly that which he supposes 
the Capernaites to have had of the words of Christ in John 6. 
This Sudsidium is answered by Bugenhagen in his //zstle 
against the New Error touching the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Fesus Christ,” 1525. Zwingli replied to this and to 
other letters early the next year. But already in 1525, John 
(Ecolampadius, preacher at Basle, had published his «7rue -x- 
position of the Words of the Lord, This is my body, According to 
the most Ancient Authors.’ We maintained that the words, 
“This is my body,’ mean “is the figure of my body.” Never- 
theless he approved and defended the position of Zwingli. The 
book was written for the purpose of drawing over the Swabian 


Voi. XVIII. No. 2. 21 
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pastors.* So Bucer wrote to Brentz, and recommended concord 
and union with CEcolampadius. But the Swabian pastors, not 
approving the views of CEcolampadius, assembled at Halle and 
prepared, mainly by the hand of John Brentz, the Swadian Syn- 
gramma, “The leading thought of which is a following up of 
Luther's doctrine of the Word already explained; God is the 
Word, and therein makes himself apprehensible to the spirit, so 
that grace, which is eternal and irrespective of space, does 
therein approach us in order to communicate itself to us. 
Words are, in general, not merely signs of absent things, but, 
according to Aristotle, they bring a real science of the matter 
and so the matter itself. Thus the words of Christ bring Christ 
along with them, and the words of institution also, according to 
his promise, bring body and blood, and that in such a way that 
bread and wine codperate to this end, for they are themselves 
embraced by the word so as also to become a speaking word 
through the institution of Christ.’”+ C&colampadius replied in 
the Anti-Syngramma and in other writings. But Luther, for 
the want of time, had taken no public notice of either Zwingli 
or CEcolampadius. Finally, however, when the Syngramma 
was translated into German by John Agricola, Luther (January 
1526) introduced it with a Preface,f in which he declares his 
faith, warns all persons against these false prophets, Carlstadt, 
Zwingli and CEcolampadius, “who have called our God a daked 
God, a bread God ; and us have they called eaters of the flesh 
of God (Gottsfleishfresser), guzzlers of God's blood, (Gottsblut- 
sauffer,) and I know not how many more scandalous invectives. 
* * But I hope these scandalous invectives will soon come to 
an end with them; although we well deserve such miserable 
characters and sects on account of unthankfulness and persecu- 
tion of the Gospel.” He compares these sects to the Apocalyp- 
tic beast, which has one body and four heads. The first head is 
Carlstadt’s souto, which has already fallen and become hornless ; 
the second is Zwingli’s stgnificat, which is ready to die, for in 
the Scriptures no stgnificat can be brought out of éori. In the 

*Walch, Biblioth. Theol. II, p. 425. 

tDorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., I., 315. 

tErlangen Edition, 65, 180, Leipzig, xix. 386. 
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third place this spirit is especially fickle, and floats from place 
to place, and abides nowhere. It cannot be found either in their 
writings or their words. They appeal to John 6, and talk about 
a spiritual and a bodily eating; or they pique themselves on 
their piety and on what they have suffered; or they proudly ask 
why it is necessary that Christ’s body and blood should be there; 
they manage in some way to avoid the natural sense of the 
words ; they fill pages and ears with idle words, so that we can 
easily comprehend how the devil fears and changes into all kinds 
of shapes, lest he be caught in his lies.” “There are two causes 
of their error: The one is, that the thing is not founded in rea- 
son. The other is, that it is not necessary that the body and 
blood of Christ should be in the bread and wine; it is an ab- 
surdity and not a necessity.” He exhorts the people to abide 
by the word as it sounds, and promises that if God will give 
him time he will write on this subject specially. ‘Meanwhile I 
thank my God that he has not allowed the devil to bring in 
stronger lies than these.” The Preface, though exceedingly 
pungent and sarcastic, is remarkably free from harsh invective. 
Luther has evidently not yet bent himself to the task of refuta- 
tion. This he begins to do, however, this same year, 1526, in 
his Sermon on the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ 
against the Fanatics, (Schwarmgeister), and still in the treatise 
of the following year: “Zhat these Words of Christ (This is My 
Body) Stitl Stand against the Fanatics.” But in neither ot these 
writings, which are full of fierce polemic against his adversaries, 
does Luther do anything more than repeat and amplify the ar- 
gument made against Carlstadt, except that he refutes Zwingli’s 
significat and CEcolampadius’ signum corporis, by the plain 
words of the Scripture. However, his argument has taken a 
more systematic and scientific form, and with great clearness 
and fulness of interpretation, it maintains these four things: (a) 
The literal meaning of the word ¢ori; (b) The reality of the 
bread and wine, the true presence of the body and blood in and 
with the bread and wine, but not in a way that is manifest to 
the senses, for he says: “We poor sinners are not so fanatical 
as to believe that Christ’s body is in the bread in a visible man- 
ner, as the bread is in the basket or the wine in the cup, as the 
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Fanatics charge against us. But we believe that his body is 
there where the words sound ‘This is my body.’ When the 
fathers and we say, “Christ's body is in the bread,’ the meaning 
is that our faith confesses that Christ’s body is there, that he is 
in the bread, he is the bread, he is wherever the bread is, or 
wherever he wills to be. (c) The reception of the bread and 
wine, the body and the blood by the mouth of the communi- 
cant, and yet Luther did not place any very special emphasis on 
eating with the mouth, as is shown by the fact that the Swadian 
Syngramma, for the second and later edition of which also he 
wrote a Preface, denies ORAL MANDUCATION, and the receiving of 
Christ by the wzgodly. But as the sacramentarians denied every 
kind of reception of Christ in the Eucharist, except that which 
is spiritual, that is, made the reception wholly subjective, Lu- 
ther, in opposition to this pure subjectivism, laid relative stress 
on the objective dodi/y presence and reception of Christ, not 
however because he regarded that as the chief or essential thing.* 

Zwingli replied to Luther’s Sermon, and in 1527 published 
his “Friendly Explanation of the Matter of the Eucharist,” ad- 
dressed to Martin Luther, a copy of which he sent to Luther 
together with a letter in which, at a time that Anabaptists were 
being drowned at Zurich, he reproaches Luther with his conduct 
in the Peasants’ War, so that not without reason Luther says: 
“He rages against me, and threatens me with the utmost mod- 
eration and modesty.” Inthe Friendly Exposition Zwingli la- 
bors to prove that the words of institution are not to be taken 
in their literal meaning, but in a figurative sense. 

In this same year, in answer to Luther’s last named treatise, 
Zwingli sent forth the book entitled: “7hat these Words, This 
is my Body, which is Given for you Will eternally hold their An- 
cient and Only Sense, and that Martin Luther in his Last Book 
has not Established his Own and the Pope’s Meaning’’—thus by 
the very title implying that Luther’s doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 


*«With Luther, in fact, that which was alone essential was the real 
presence and true reception of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper.’’ Gieseler, IV., p. 497. He would not undertake to 
explain the manner of the presence or reception. See Gieseder, IV., p. 
47, note. 
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per is identical with that of the Pope. The book is further 
characterized by coarseness of language, grossness of misrepre- 
sentation and a proud contempt for his adversary. Taken all in 
all it stands as a great masterpiece of polemical acerbity.* In 
these later treatises Zwingli also develops his peculiar doctrine 
of the Ad//ozosts, and introduces Nestorianizing notions of Christ, 
and creates a Christ according to which Luther did not care to 
be a Christian. That is, he maintains that in the Person of 
Christ each nature retains its own properties only, and that nei- 
ther nature imparts anything to the other by reason of the per- 
sonal union, or in any way operates through the other; that 
when the Person of Christ is said to do this or that, the mean- 
ing is, this or that zature of Christ does it, and not the Person 
of Christ. For instance, according to his divine nature he is 
Lord over all; according to his human nature, he is a creature, 
and so is subject to the civil ruler. His humanity is fixed locally 
in heaven and receives no exaltation of power, dignity or pres- 
ence from the Divinity. The passage in Luke 24: 26: “Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things and to enter into his 
glory ?”’ he applied to the human nature of Christ, and not to 
the theanthropic Person; which means that only the human na- 
ture of Christ suffered and died and not the Person of Christ, 
that is, as Luther correctly interpreted, and as it logically means, 
we are redeemed and saved by the death and suffering of a mere 
man. And back of this Nestorianizing of Christ, and as a mat- 
ter of fact almost always held in conjunction with it, and gen- 
erally the father of it, was Zwingli’s Pelagianizing notion of 
Original Sin, as that notion had already been made public in 
his Declaratiot to Urban Regius (1526), in which he declared : 
“Original contagion is disease, not sin; for sin is connected with 
guilt, but guilt arises from something done or performed by him 
who has perpetrated a crime.” “For example: To be born a 
slave is a wretched condition ; it is not the fault of him who is 
born thus, nor his crime. * * I have never said absolutely 


*In the use of invective Luther and Zwingli are doubtless equal in 
point of severity; but the latter gains a ‘bad eminence”’ by the use of 
such terms as **Baked God,’’ ‘‘read God,’’ ‘*Wine God,”’ etc. 

tZwingli’s Opera, Ill., 629. 
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that original sin cannot condemn. For in the book on baptism 
I have declared that I speak only of the children of Christians, 
that original sin cannot condemn those.” Works, III., p. 627 
et seq. And it may be said that back of this even, as a thing 
which broadly distinguished Zwingli from Luther and disquali- 
fied him personally for a proper apprehension of the true doc- 
trine of sin, and consequently denied him a deep sense of the 
need of a divine Saviour, was the fact that he had had no such 
conflict with sin as Luther had had; he had not, equally with 
Luther, felt his own vileness and utter helplessness, and as a 
sinner saved by grace, he had not been lifted into the lofty con- 
ception of Christ which Luther enjoyed. Ina word he lacked 
devout sensibility and depth of religious experience, and conse- 
quently did not feel the need of a more sure sign and testimony 
of the grace of God, and of an external element or instrument 
as the divinely chosen medium for the conveyance of grace. 
These factors and facts in the life and character of Zwingli, 
joined with his zstheticism and pride of opinion, constituted 
those grounds which Luther discovered, and, in the Preface to 
the Swabian Syngramma, declared to be the causes of his error. 
See supra. 

But whatever may be the moral and metaphysical, or the dog- 
matic and exegetical principles which lay at the foundation of 
this controversy, and gave it birth, one thing is certain, viz., that 
at this time (1527) the chief contestants are as far apart as they 
can well be. The feeling between them is intensely bitter, and 
neither fully understands the other, and neither can appreciate 
the motives by which the other is animated. Luther believes 
that Zwingli is tearing away the very foundations of religion, 
and that he is inspired by the devil. Zwingli believes that Lu- 
ther is restoring docetism, and bringing back the doctrine of 
Rome, and that he is too stubborn and narrow-minded to yield 
to reason. And besides, Zwingli and CEcolampadius, notwith- 
standing Luther's distinct and oft-repeated statements to the 
contrary, charge him with teaching a /oca/, dimensional, carnal, 
Capernaitic, gross, presence and eating and drinking of Christ’s 
body and blood, such as pertains to ordinary food and drink; 
and this constitutes the main point of difference between the 
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two parties to the controversy. The Sacramentarians declare 
that Christ’s body as dimensional is local in heaven, that the 
right hand of God is a circumscribed place, that it contradicts 
philosophy to suppose that Christ’s body can at the same time 
be at the right hand of God and at so many places on the earth. 
In a word, they make ¢Aeir arguments wholly from the nature 
and conditions of a physical body. Luther founds /zs argument 
wholly upon the words of institution, and upon what the Scrip- 
tures and the Church teach in regard to the Person of Christ, as 
Theanthropos, who must be man wherever he is God, otherwise 
the personal union of the divine and human natures is destroyed.* 


philosophical foundation of this dogma [The Real Presence] is the 
ubiquity (either absolute or relative) of Christ’s body.’ This state- 
ment, if not positively erroneous, is at least altogether misleading. As 
a matter of fact Luther expressly repudiates such a foundation, and ex- 
cludes all philosophy from seeking to enter into this article of faith. 
Chemnitz, than whom no man ever better understood Luther’s doctrine 
or more ably defended it, says: ‘‘Luther modestly says: ‘In this contro- 
versy on the Lord’s Supper we must not dispute about the uBIQuITy of 
Christ’s body, nor must the controversy be based on that. But because 
we have the express word of Christ, This is my body, This is my blood, 
this axiom is sufficient for us: It cannot be denied that Christ by his 
own body is able to do whatever he wishes, and to be wherever he 
wishes.’ (Tom. 8. Jen., p. 375. Et Tom. 2. Witt., p. 187).’? Funda- 
menta Sacrae Coenae. And in his Loci, Pars Tertia, p. 166, Chemnitz 
says: ‘The words of institution ought to be and to remain the founda- 
tion, source and rule of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. No foun- 
dation ought to be sought or admitted except the words, ‘This is my 
body,’ ‘This is my blood.’’ But when we discuss in this controversy 
the hypostatic union of the two natures of Christ, his ascension into 
heaven, his session at the right hand of the Father, it is not done for 
the purpose of placing the foundation and seat of this doctrine in those 
articles; but because the Sacramentarians oppose to the simple meaning 
of the institution various arguments from those articles, it is necessary 
to show in refutation that the proper meaning of the words of institu- 
tion not only are not overturned by those articles, but rather are thereby 
confirmed.’’ Asa matter of fact and of history it was the Zwinglian 
dogma for which a philosophical foundation was sought, and which from 
the very beginning was confounded with other articles of the Christian 
faith; whereas the Lutheran conception was based wholly upon the 
Word, as was the doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation, for 
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And now to refute Zwingli’s A//oiosis, and to assert and vindi- 
cate more fully than ever, h s doctrine of the true objective pres- 
ence of Christ in the Eucharist, Luther applied himself to the 
task of writing his Greater Confession, (Grosses Bekentniss vom 
Abendwahl). He proposes three things: (a) To convince his 
friends that the fanatics have not made answer to his principles 
of reasoning; (b) To explain the passages having reference to 
the sacraments; (c) To acknowledge every article of his faith 
as answer to his opponents both during his lifetime and after his 
ueath. As this treatise is by far the most important of all of 
Luther’s sacramentarian writings, and as it is accessible to com- 
paratively few readers of the QUARTERLY, we give a synopsis of 
the argument: The first position he supports by reference to the 
diversity of views and the contradictions among the Sacrament- 


which, as Dr. Shedd well observes, the Church did not seek a philo- 
sophical foundation. Luther’s essential position is stated by him thus 
in his Greater Confession: ‘If the God and man constitute one person, 
and the two natures are thus united with each other, so as to adhere 
more closely than soul and body, Christ must also be man wherever he 
is God.’ This is exactly the position enunciated by the best modern 
theological thinking among the Reformed. The late Dr. A. A. Hodge 
in Popular Lectures, p. 408, says: ‘It does not do to say that this pres- 
ence is only spiritual, because that phrase is ambiguous. If it means 
that the presence of Christ is not something objective to us, but simply 
a mental apprehension or idea of him subjectively present to our con- 
sciousness, then the phrase is false. Christ as an objective fact is as 
really present and active in the sacrament as are the bread and wine, or 
the minister, or our fellow communicants by our side. It does not do 
to say that the divinity of Christ is present while his humanity is absent, 
because it is the entire indivisible divine-human Person of Christ which 
is present. And Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, in Fournal of Christian 
Philosophy, vol. I1., No. 4, pp. 781-380, Fuly 1883, says: “In this sense 
is the God-man ubiquitous, that He may anywhere, at any moment, re- 
veal himself in his God-manhood, to the willing soul. Such ubiquity 
which may be called potential, best explains the vision of the martyr 
Stephen, the vision of Paul near Damascus, the beatific vision of the 
dying so well accredited in instances without number.’’ In opposition 
to Dr. Hodge, Zwingli expressly says that Christ is present to the con- 
templation of faith, and in opposition to Dr. Hitchcock, he says that 
Christ is ocatedin heaven. Modern thinking therefore endorses Luth- 
er’s essential position, and in doing so justifies his rejection of the 
Zwinglian heresy. See also Elicott’s Com. on Eph. 1 : 23; 4: 12. 


’ 
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arians themselves: Carlstadt says ¢ou‘o refers to the sitting body ; 
Zwingli says that es¢ means signifies ; CEcolampadius says that 
est means ts. CEcolampadius says: “My body means sign of 
my body ;” Zwingli says it means simply body. This contra- 
diction is evidence that they have all gone astray. Zwingli 
brings in an Ad/otosis by which he divides the natures. Luke 
24: 26, says: “Ought not Christ to have suffered these things 
and to have entered into his glory? Here Zwingli prates that 
Christ is taken for his human nature. Guard yourselves against 
these Ad/otoses. They are the work of the devil.” 

To support the doctrine of the true objective presence, he 
lays down these four fundamental principles drawn from the 
word of God: (a) “Jesus Christ is essential, natural, true, per- 
fect God and man in one person, unseparated and undivided.” 
(b) “The right hand of God is everywhere ;”” (c) “The word of 
God is neither false nor fallacious ;”’ (d) «God knows how, and 
has within his power various ways, in which he can at any time 
be present in a place, and not in the one only about which Fa- 
natics trifle, and which the philosophers call /oca/.”" There are 
three modes of being present: The /oca/ or circumscribed, as 
when Christ walked on the earth both before and after his resur- 
rection ; the replete or full, by which Christ as God exists in all 
the works of nature and at the same time is far above them; 
the uucircumscribed or spiritual mode, by which Christ pervades 
all creation, as sight and sound pass through the air, but occupy 
no space, by which mode he is present in the bread and wine of 
the Eucharist. But this presence of Christ, which is local, un- 
circumscribed, non-dimensional, spiritual, immaterial, is not based 
upon the fact that the body of Christ is g/orifed, much less upon 
the conception that it is expanded in every place, but upon the 
scripturally-grounded christological principle of the personal 
union, viz., that the divine and the human natures in Christ are 
one person, ‘“‘unseparated and undivided.” Therefore, wherever 
the divine is, there the human must be. That is, the whole 
Christ must be altogther, as in heaven, so on earth; but “Christ 
is neither in heaven nor in the Eucharist as human eyes judge a 
thing to be here or there.”” And to Zwingli’s proposition that 

Vor. XVIII. No. 2. 22 
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the body of Christ cannot be present in the same form in which 
it was given for us, Luther replies: “We do not say that the 
body of Christ is in the Eucharist in the same form in which it 
was given for us, for who would say that ?—but that it is the 
same body which was given for us, not in the same form or 
mode, but in the same essence and nature.” This is sufficient 
to vindicate Luther's doctrine from all conceptions of a presence 
that is gross, material, local, dimensional. He distinctly asserts, 
and both in this treatise and in other writings, reiterates that 
this presence must not be judged by the conclusions of philoso- 
phy, nor by the conditions of a natural body, nor by the con- 
ceptions of human reason; and so full and unqualified are his 
statements on this subject, and so frequently are they repeated, 
that we do not wonder that Luther complained that Zwingli and 
CEcolampadius made their charges against conscience ; and we 
ourselves are prepared to say after long and protracted study of 
Luther’s writings on the subject of the Lord’s Supper, that zo¢h- 
ing was farther from Luther’s thought than a doca/, dimensional 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy Supper, 
or a gross eating of Christ’s body and drinking of his blood, as 
the words eating and drinking are applied to material substances ; 
nay, such thoughts are entirely contrary to Luther’s mind; and 
we are prepared to say that all such charges are drawn, not from 
Luther's own writings, but from the misrepresentations of them 
by Zwingli, GEcolampadius and others.* And so confident are 


*Bucer vindicates Luther against such gross conceptions. He says 
(see Chytreus Hist. Augs. Con. p. 662): “Although Luther writes that 
the body of Christ is received by the mouth and torn by the teeth, 
(forms of expression used also by Chrysostom) yet he also confesses 
this: That the body of Christ is not eaten Jer se, nor torn by the teeth, 
in the manner in which other flesh is visibly eaten and torn; but what- 
ever takes place in the bread, that, on account of the sacramental union, 
may be said and understood of the body of Christ. * * When I com- 
pare with each other the forms of speech by which Luther describes 
this presence, he denies motion and Jocality. He does not contend that 
the body of Christ is zz the bread, but that it is present, and that not 
mere bread and wine are presented. He and all his followers declare 
that the presence takes place through the Word. * * They (the 
Zwinglians) reject the words substantially and corporeally, \est the peo- 
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we of the correctness of these statements in regard to the teach- 
ing and mind of Luther on this subject of the real presence, that 
we ask for the proof, taken from Luther's own writings on this 
subject, volume and page to be given, in which a /ocal, circum- 
scribed, dimensional presence, or a gross, natural, Capernaitic, 
eating and drinking of Christ’s body and blood are maintained. 
For every dislocated, garbled extract which might seem so to 
teach, we can point to whole paragraphs and express didactic 
statements, which teach the contrary in the most positive and 
unmistakable terms. 

Luther had now (1528) been studying the subject for ten years. 
His own wants as a Christian, his observations of the wants of 
others, his deep intuition into the nature and design of the Gos- 
pel, had led him to see in the sacrament a promise and a pledge 
of redemption, a verdum visibile, which must be grasped and 
appropriated by an act of faith. The fanaticism of Carlstadt, 
the vagaries and rationalizing of Zwingli and (Ecolampadius, 
had driven him to a thorough examination of the word of God 
on the subject of the true nature and design of the sacrament as 
a witness of redemption, and as a real food for the soul. As 
the word of God is neither false nor fallacious, it must contain a 
true treasure, an objective something. Otherwise faith is disap- 
pointed, is cheated of its object, is mocked in a most solemn 
transaction. What can this object be but the whole Christ who 
gave himself for his people, and who promised to be with them 
to the end of the world? Moreover, he saw that if Zwingli's 
method of interpretation should be applied to the Scriptures in 
general, it would overthrow every article of faith. It would 
make Christ the figure of a vine, the figure of the way, the fig- 
ure of the resurrection and of the life. Reason is not the test 
of revealed truth. Reason can never explain the Trinity or the 
Incarnation ; neither can it explain how Christ is present in the 
Holy Supper. Reason must be taken captive by the word. 
Faith must receive what God declares, for God has power and 
ways by which he can execute his word of promise. In this 


ple should imagine a presence which takes place dy motion, and docally. 
In this sense Luther also rejects these words.”’ 
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Luther will abide, and in this he did abide, until, in his own 
words, he went to appear before the judgment seat of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Ill. 

With these antecedents we are now prepared to study the 
Marburg Colloquy, October 1-3, 1529. Here it must be dis- 
tinctly kept in mind that according to Zwingli the Eucharist is 
a mere thanksgiving memorial, that 7s means signifies, that Christ 
is only present to the contemplation of faith, that the Eucharist 
is not a means of grace, that original sin is only a disease and 
not sim, that the Holy Ghost does not require an organ. Also 
four years of bitter controversy, begun and conducted by Carl- 
stadt and Zwingli under the impulse of dreams, had preceded. 
Against the Lutheran doctrine such phrases as “baked God,” “a 
God that is eaten and drunk,” “a bread-God,” “a wine-God,”’ 
had been used; and the Lutherans themselves had been called 
fleischfresser, bliitsauffer, cannibals, Capernaites, Thyestes, car- 
nivori and the like.* Moreover Zwingli had entered into a fo- 
litical alliance with Philip of Hesse who desired a union of all 
the Protestant forces as a means for the promotion of political 
ends, a thing most detestable to Luther who again and again 
had forbidden the sword as an instrument of reform, and had 
warned against all such political alliance between the Church 
and the state as would in any way involve the Church in deeds 
of violence. According to Ranke (III, p. 133) and others, 
Philip had prevailed upon John Duke of Saxony to form an 
offensive and defensive alliance, ostensibly for the protection of 
the Protestants, but on the part of Philip really for the purpose 
of having himself elected King of the Romans. To this end he 
sought the alliance of the cantons of Switzerland, which were 
powerfully urged by Zwingli to associate themselves with that 
“firm, noble and wise prince,’’ as he designated Philip. The 
plan contemplated union of the Protestant states of Germany, 
Switzerland and France. This was treason against the Emperor, 
and had the plan succeeded, it would have involved the Refor- 
mation at once in war. John did not at first understand the 


*Luther’s Works, Erlangen Ed. 65, p. 181. 
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deep design of Philip, whose true intention was for a time with- 
held also from Luther and Melanchthon. The latter was so 
much affected by the proposed alliance when he came to under- 
stand it, that he begged the Nurembergers to prevent its ratifi- 
cation, “inasmuch as,’’ said he, “the ungodly purpose of Zwingli 
must under no circumstances be defended.” (Ranke ///, p. 136). 
But Luther fully exposed the nature of the alliance to John, and 
thus contributed to bring about its defeat. 

It was under these circumstances, and to further unholy ends, 
(and if doubtless some good ends, at least by unholy means) that 
Philip and Zwingli arranged for the Marburg Colloquy. Luther 
did not favor the Colloquy, not that he did not long for the union 
of all the Protestant forces, but because he could not brook the 
kind of union which Philip and Zwingli sought to promote. 
Nevertheless he accepted Philip’s invitation and declared that he 
would not allow the other side the honor of being more desirous 
of peace than he was. He says: “If they really and seriously 
desire peace, there is no need of this ostentatious display before 
great and powerful princes. By the blessing of God we are not 
so harsh and unhuman, that they cannot indicate to us by letter 
the desire of peace which they boast. This indeed I know well: 
I will not yield, and cannot, for I am certain in my conscience 
that they are in error, and moreover, that they are uncertain in 
regard to their view. I have thoroughly examined their foun- 
dations in the matter, and they have seen mine.”” (Dell ette ///,, 
p. 473). However when the appointed time came, Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Jonas, Osiander, Brentz and Agricola, from the one 
side, and (Ecolampadius, Zwingli, Bucer and Hedio, from the 
other side, met in the Landgrave’s palace and began the inter- 
view. The doctrine of original sin was discussed first, and a 
satisfactory conclusion thereon reached. The real knot was the 
Eucharist.* When this article came up for discussion, Luther 


*No official record of the Colloquy was made. We have an account 
from memory by Rudolph Collius who followed Zwingli to Marburg ; 
also a narrative from two manuscripts in Schultet’s Annals. (See Zwin- 
gli's Works, IV., p. 173 et seg., and p. 105 et seq). Melancthon has 
given two accounts, and Brentz one. These also are found in Zwingli’s 
Works, IV. p. 184 et seq. and p. 201. 
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wrote on the table Hoc est corpus meum, and declared that he 
had differed from his opponents and would continue to differ ; 
that Christ had said, “Take, eat, this is my body.” It must be 
shown that it is not the body; arguments from reason and from 
mathematics must be rejected, because God is above mathemat- 
ics, and the word of God must be held in profoundest reverence. 
Behind these principles Luther entrenched himself, and refused 
to budge one iota. Zwingli and CEcolampadius plied him with 
arguments from John 6—“The flesh profiteth nothing’—and 
from Exodus 12, but all without effect. To Zwingli’s proposi- 
tion, “The body of Christ is finite, and therefore in a place,”’ 
Luther replied, “It is not in a place when in the sacrament.” 
And again, “Whether it be in a place or not | leave to God. 
This is sufficient for me, Hoc est corpus meum.” , Zwingli: “Say 
whether the body is in a place or not?” Brentz: “It is not in 
a place—est sine loco.” Finally GEcolampad us added the syllo- 
gism: “A true body is local: The body of Christ is a true body: 
Therefore it is local.” Luther rejoined that he had time and 
again replied to these arguments, that if they had stronger ar- 
guments they should adduce them, for by such arguments he 
could not be led away from the text, and then exhorted Zwingli 
and CEcolampadius to agree with him, and to abide by the plain 
word of God. Zwingli, GEcolampadius and Bucer protested that 
Luther had not defended his doctrine of the Eucharist from the 
word and that his error had been clearly shown him, and that 
their cause had been proved from the Scriptures and the fathers. 
Such is the substance of the debate as reported by Collius and 
by the MSS. in Schultetus. It is evident that Zwingli and CEco- 
lampadius make their argument mainly from the conditions of 
a natural body, and from the postulates of reason, declaring 
plainly indeed: “God does not propose to us things which are 
incomprehensible.”’* Luther stands by the words of institution, 
but rejects every idea of a physical and local presence. Me- 
lanchthon has summed up the matter in two sentences: ‘Luther 
persisted in his doctrine that the true body and blood of Christ 
are present in the Supper of the Lord. The other side would 


*Zwingli’s Works, IV., p. 177. 
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not recede from their opinion.” Brentz adds nothing of import- 
ance to the other accounts, except to say that Luther heartily 
thanked Zwingli and Ccolampadius for their courtesy and the 
moderation with which they had conducted the interview, and 
prayed God to enlighten them, and to lead them into the way 
of truth. 

At the close of the debate Zwingli declared with tears in his 
eyes that there were no persons on earth with whom he wished 
so much to agree as with the Wittenbergers (de Wette /V. p. 27) 
and offered his hand to Luther, begging that they might be re- 
cognized as brethern. The hand was declined, not in anger nor 
in contempt, but with the solemn declaration: “I am exceed- 
ingly astonished that you wish to consider me your brother. 
It shows that you do not attach much importance to your doc- 
trine.”* “Ihr habt einen andern Geist denn wir.” (See Mel- 


*It was ecclesiastical fellowship which Zwingli sought, viz. to be held 
as of the same Christian communion and faith, and so it was understood 
by Melanchthon who says in his report to the Elector of Saxony: ‘We 
were astonished that they could conscientiously regard us as brethren, 
since they maintain that we err in doctrine. For they would have to 
allow our doctrine also to be taught and preached in their congrega- 
tions at the same time with their own, a thing that would certainly have 
to be allowed, unless we exclude each other,’’ and by Luther in his ac- 
count of the Colloquy delivered from the pulpit (See Erlangen Ed. of 
Works, 36, p. 321): ‘*They sought fellowship (Briiderschaft) with us. 
This we had to refuse them and could not promise them. For if we 
receive them as brethren and sisters, we would have to assent to their 
doctrine.’”? The personal relations of Luther and Zwingli during the 
Colloquy were most cordial. Brentz, (See Zwingli’s Works IV. p. 204) 
an eye witness, says: ‘‘You could have heard no epithets, except: 
Most dear sir; Your Charity ; and the like. There was no mention of 
schism or of heresy. You would have said that Luther and Zwingli 
were brothers.’? When they separated they cordially shook hands. 
Brentz further says: ‘‘We who affirm the presence of the body of 
Christ, would gladly have received our opponents into communion with 
us, if they would have abandoned their error. But when no agreement 
could be effected, we unanimously decided that they are without the 
communion of the Christian Church, and that we could not recognize 
them as brethren and members of the Church. This seemed so very 
harsh to them that a conflict well-nigh ensued ; for they very earnestly 
sought fellowship with us. We, astonished at the fickleness of the 
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anchthon’'s report.) This speech of Luther’s furnishes a key to 
the whole situation, and exhibits the difference between the two 
men. The one held his doctrine dearer than his life, and more 
than once had periled his life for his doctrine, because it was 
God's word, and because in Hoc est corpus meum, he saw the 
very word of God and the sure pledge of redemption. The 
other was willing to sacrifice his doctrine for such an external 
unity as might promote the political alliance of which he had 
been so warm an advocate; nor did he feel bound in his con- 
science as Luther did (See Luther's letter to Philip, supra) to 
stand by and defend his doctrine. The one was purely a relig- 
ious reformer, and desired the use of Scriptural means only for 
the promotion of religious ends. The other mingled politics 
and religion, and was willing to call in the methods of politics 
in order to aid religion. The one bowed with awful reverence 
before the Word and repudiated Reason wherever her proud 
dictates opposed the sublime mysteries of Faith. The other 
expressly declined to believe what he could not comprehend, 
and thus made his own mind the measure of the content of rev- 
elation.* In a word, the one had a different spirit from the 


men, who a little while before in their writings traduced us as worship- 
ers of a bread-God but now sought fellowship and communion with us, 
stood fast in our decision. But when this seemed to the Prince as 
harsh, we so modified our decision as to recognize them as friends, but 
not as brethren and members of the Church of Christ. But what think 
you, my friend, about the strange fickleness of our opponents? In the 
very, fact that they sought communion with us, did they not confess 
that the Church is with us? In this very fact do they not confess that 
our doctrine of the Sacrament is not erroneous. Or if erroneous, yet 
not fatally, capitally, to use their own words, mortally erroneous, but 
erroneous within bounds of toleration? Do they not in this way show 
their own perverseness, in that they have so grievously sinned in stirring 
up so great a scandal in the Church of Christ on account of our opinion 
(even according to their own judgment) that is tolerable ?"’ 

Some of this may seem harsh, but the Reformed ought to remember 
that nearly a century later they not only refused friendship to the Ar- 
minians, but actually persecuted them with the sword, because forsooth, 
the latter refused to believe the ‘‘decretum horribile’’ of absolute pre- 
destination. 


*“Zwinglianism is essentially rationadistic in the evil sense of the 
word. Its chief effort is to explain away or reduce to a minimum the 
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other that is, the whole mental and moral make-up, the purposes 
and the methods, the feelings and the sentiments of the one 
were radically different from those of the other; and for Luther, 
seeing as he did, and as many Reformed since his time have 
seen, this profound difference in character, in aims, in relations 
to God's word—for Luther under these circumstances to have 
grasped the proffered hand and to have recognized Zwingli as a 
brother of the same commmunion (as they both so understood 
it) would have been to acknowledge that Zwingli’s error and the 
rationalistic principle on which it was founded, were pure adia- 
phora, which had no essential value in and for the Christian sys- 
tem, and the action of Luther in this, perhaps the most deci- 
sively critical juncture of his life, is most powerfully and unan- 
swerably vindicated by the fact that Zwingli’s error has found 
place in no Reformed confession of faith, and by the fact that his 
principles of interpretation, joined with his different spirit, led 
him in less than two years from this Colloquy to write that Her- 
cules, Theseus, Socrates, Numa, the Catos e¢ a/., died in the same 
faith with Abraham, David, Peter, Paul, e¢ a/.* It was not that 
Luther did not desire peace, or because he was obstinate in 
opinion, but because, as long before he had written to the Stras- 
burgers (see supra), he was bound by the word, and now thor- 
oughly understood the nature and bearing of the Zwinglian 


mystery of the Lord’s Supper. It assumes that the theory which is 
most level to our comprehension, which brings the Holy Supper near- 
est to a common meal, where Christians have sweet fellowship together, 
and makes it agree most with ordinary human experience, is for that 
reason nearest the truth.’’ Dr. Henry F. Van Dyke in Presbyterian 
Review, April, 1887. Dr. Fisher makes no concealment of Zwingli’s 
rationalism and seems strongly to justify Luther s course. See Hist. 
Ref. p. 150, and Discussions in Hist. and Theol. p. 420. Even D’Au- 
bigne acknowledges Zwingli’s rationalism. It seems strange that there 
should be persons who cry out against German rationalism and refuse 
to have it touch the hem of their garments, who yet so freely condone 
this Swiss manifestation of it, and so severely charge Luther with harsh- 
ness and bigotry because he did not rush to its embrace and throw 
around it the broad mantle of Christian charity, when, forsooth, it ap- 
proached him with tears and an outstreched hand! 

*Works, IV., p. 65. 
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foundations (swa fundamenta as he calls them)—it was for these 
reasons, and because Zwingli had widely departed from funda- 
mental truth, that Luther as the recognized leader of the Ger- 
man Protestants, could not sanction the plan of union proposed 
by Philip and Zwingli. For, to have accepted the hand of 
Zwingli would not have meant merely that the Germans and the 
Swiss should henceforth stand together against a common foe, but 
it would have meant to Luther and to his followers(and would have 
been so understood by Zwingli and his followers) /udl fraterniza- 
tion in the Gospel, to be followed, should opportunity be offered 
as at the Wittenberg Concord, by a common participation in 
the Lord’s Supper—that which even the Evangelical Alliance 
could not do in New York in 1873, and that which even the 
Pan Presbyterian Council did not do in Edinburgh less than a 
dozen years ago. Ina word, Luther’s stand at Marburg was in 
principle identical with that which he made at Worms. To both 
places had he gone bound by the Word, and by the light of the 
Word had he thoroughly explored the foundations of the adver- 
saries which he was to meet at both places, and in both cases 
having discovered that these foundations were false, he had 
made up his mind beforehand, that he could not and would not 
yield. At Worms the contest was with that hoary Traditional- 
ism which had wrested the Word from its normal place as the 
Rule of Faith. At Marburg the contest was with the new Ra- 
tionalism “in the evil sense of the word,’’ whose fundamental 
principle was avowedly to deny all that is incomprehensible in 
the Word, “and to reduce to a minimum the mystery of the 
Lord’s Supper.” As between such Traditionalism and such Ra- 
tionalism, it is hard to decide which is the greater foe to evan- 
gelical truth, and had Luther accepted the proffered hand, and 
endorsed Philip's plan, it is not at all unlikely that Marburg 
would have been the Cappel of the Reformation. 

But the Marburg Colloquy, though it failed to bring together 
the Lutherans and the Zwinglians, was not wholly devoid of 
good results. Fourteen articles* of faith drawn up by Luther 


*Chytreus’ Hist. Augs. Con., p. 643 et seg. Also in Facobs’ Book of 
Concord, vol. I. 
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after the discussion had ceased, were signed by both parties. 
The fifteenth, covering the Lord's Supper, was agreed upon in 
part. Luther and Zwingli separated in the most friendly man- 
ner, promising to pray for each other, and in so far as possible 
to abstain from all further controversy—a truce which Zwingli 
broke early the next year in his Ratio Fidei sent to Augsburg, 
in which he renewed his errors in regard to original sin, the 
means of grace and the sacraments, and alluded to the Luther- 
ans as “those who look back to the fleshpots of Egypt” (Qui ad 
ollas Aigyptiacas respectant),—“an aspersion as unjust as it was 
irritating,” says Prof. Fisher, (//ist. Ref, p. 154, n.) But not- 
withstanding this gross insult and the proud boast* of Zwingli 


*He said to his friends: ‘The truth has prevailed so manifestly that 
if ever any one has been defeated before all the world, it is Luther, al- 
though he constantly exclaimed that he was invincible.”” (Zwing/i’s 
Letters, p. 370). He calls Luther zmpudens et contumax, and says *‘Lu- 
theranism will be as grievous (schwer) as Popery.’’ Against this claim 
of victory we must oppose the facts: Luther receded from no article of 
his faith, but reaffirmed them all (De Wette, JV., 28); Zwingli at least 
professed to believe with the Church on the subject of original sin, and 
the need of means of grace (although in his Ratio Fidei of the next 
year, he went back to his old errors); he signed all the articles written 
by Luther, and agreed not further to prosecute the controversy. It is 
exceedingly hard to reconcile Zwingli’s well-known conduct and his 
harsh expressions after the Colloquy with his professions and his tears 
during the Colloquy. And to the claim of the Reformed that Philip of 
Hesse was won over to the side of Zwingli by the debate, we oppose 
the fact that the next year he signed the Augsburg Confession. As 
Seckendorff says, (I1., p. 138) he inclined to the side of Zwingli, but he 
did not desert the common cause. Luther in his account of the Collo- 
quy (Erlangen Ed. of Works, 36, 321) speaks most kindly of the Zwing- 
lians and expresses the hope that harsh speeches are now at an end; 
and in a letter to Bullinger (De Wette, V. 111), he says: ‘After I had 
heard and seen Zwingli and GEcolampadius at Marburg, I esteemed them 
good men and | have been deeply pained at Zwingli’sdeath. * * Per- 
haps you think we erred. That 1 commit to God. Certainly we could 
not approve your doctrine without burdening our conscience. That you 
would not ask of us.’’ It was only when Luther heard that Zwingli had 
claimed a victory at Marburg, and that Zwingli’s followers were con- 
stantly abusing him, that he expressed himself otherwise. 

The account of the Colloquy given so dramatically by D’Aubigne 
(Hist. Ref.) does great injustice to Luther by the /oxe it imparts to his 
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that he had gained a great victory at Augsburg, and notwith- 
standing the constant opposition on the part of the Swiss to his 
doctrine of the Supper, Luther took no further hostile notice of 
the Sacramentarian affair until after the publication, in 1543, of 
Zwingli’s works with an apologetic essay by Walther, the editor. 
Luther felt that now again he had been personally attacked, and 
that the controversy was thus publicly reopened. In reply, as it 
were, he published, in 1544, his Smaller Confession, the fiercest 
and perhaps the most vituperative of all his polemical writings. 
He declares that inasmuch as after the Marburg Colloquy Zwin- 
gli had gone back to his former errors, he could not have spoken 
at Marburg with an honest heart and mouth; and inasmuch as 
he had declared in his last book, the -xpusitio Christiane Fidei, 
that such heathen as Hercules, Theseus, Socrates, Aristides, the 
Catos, the Scipios e¢ a/., had gone to heaven with Adam, Moses, 
David, Peter, Paul, therefore he had turned completely away 
from the Christian faith and had become a heathen. He re- 
views the whole controversy with Carlstadt, Zwingli and CEco- 
lampadius, and again asserts his belief in the Real Presence, and 
in the reception of the body and blood of Christ in the Euchar- 
ist, but expressly and emphatically denies /oca/ inclusion, and 
says that he has always taught with the Christian Church “that 
the body of Christ is not locally in the sacrament as the straw 
is in the sack, but definitively, that is, it is certainly there not as 
straw in the sack, but bodily and truly.” Erlangen kd. 32, p. 
397 et Seq. 
IV. 

Meanwhile in 1536 had occurred the Wittenberg Concord, in 
which we have again an exhibition of Luther’s earnest and sin- 
cere desire for peace and harmony, but not however at the cost 
and sacrifice of what he regarded as fundamental truth. The 
Concord was brought about as follows: Martin Bucer who 


speeches, and by exhibiting his speeches apart from their normal rela- 
tion. Altogether the account given by D’Aubigne is such as does not 
become an historian. He and other Reformed writers take special pains 
to speak of the harsh invectives of Luther, but scarcely allude to, and 
so far as we have discovered, do not mention the epithets, Goftesfleisch- 
Sresser, Gottesblitsauffer, Baked-God, Wine-God, and the like, which 
fell from Zwingli’s pen. 
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would not sign the Augsburg Confession in 1530, mainly be- 
cause of the tenth article, nevertheless with others presented in 
the Tetrapolitan Confession a view of the Lord’s Supper which 
commended him to the Lutherans, and opened the way for 
friendly conference. Bucer’s design was to reconcile both par- 
ties to the Sacramentarian Controversy and thus to unite the 
entire strength of Protestantism against a common foe. To this 
end, on invitation of Philip of Hesse, he and Melanchthon met 
at Cassel in 1534. (See Seckendorff, [1/., 15, 47, from whom we 
condense this item). Nothing conclusive was here agreed upon. 
In May, 1536, Bucer and Capito came to Wittenberg; but as 
the enemies of concord had published old letters of Zwingli and 
(Ecolampadius, for the purpose of defeating agreement, Luther 
and Melanchthon entertained very little hope of reaching an 
accommodation. But when Bucer in his own name, and as he 
declared, in the name and by command of those whom he rep- 
resented, renounccd in full and explicit terms the Zwinglian 
view of the Lord’s Supper, and accepted the doctrine of the true 
and substantial presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist, “but denied a crass, local, natural manducation,” and 
asked that “free from all suspicion,” they should be numbered 
among those who subscribed to the Augsburg Confession— 
“when these things were understood (see Seckendorff, ubi supra) 
Luther going aside with Jonas, Pomeranus, Cruciger, Weller, 
Melanchthon, Menius, Myconius, asked their opinion; and when 
they had unanimously approved the answers and protestations 
of Bucer and his colleagues, he returned to Bucer and his asso- 
ciates, and with great earnestness of spirit, which, writes My- 
conius, shone forth in his eyes and countenance, began to review 
the whole situation. Concord was thus established and ratified 
between them. The right hand was given and received. Cap- 
ito and Bucer broke forth in tears, and with uplifted hands we 
gave thanks to"God.” _Bucer and his comrades agreed to teach 
according to the profession which they had made. The next 
day, May 25, being Ascension day, Weller, Menius and Mycon- 
ius preached, and in the evening Luther preached, of whom 
Myconius writes, “I had often heard Luther preach, but now he 
seemed to preach not from heaven itself, but he seemed to thun- 
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der in the name of Christ.” The next day Melanchthon fin- 
ished the Concord. On the following Sunday, 28th, Bucer and 
Capito testified their sincerity by coming to the Holy Commun- 
ion, and on the next day the Concord was signed. 

Seckendorff says that those cities whose pastors signed the 
Concord persevered in Luther’s doctrine, but that the Swiss not 
being satisfied with it, persisted in the Zwinglian view, which 
now as a set-off to the Concord, obtained symbolical statement 
in the Confessio Helvetica Prior, which was soon supplanted by 
the Helvetica Posterior, and thus lost all confessional authority 
for the Reformed churches. But the Concord, though it failed 
of its immediate object, was nevertheless an important event in 
the course of the Reformation. It led to the exchange of nu- 
merous pacific letters between Luther and the Swiss with good 
effect upon both; it brought the four cities which at Augsburg 
had presented the 7etrapolitana, into harmony with the Luther- 
ans, and thus gave additional strength to the Protestant cause 
in Germany ; it furnished Luther an opportunity of exhibiting 
again his constancy in essentials, and his willingness to pass by 
minor differences, as he waived the point of the eating of the 
ungodly, and allowed that Paul's word wxworthy should be used 
instead. For says Kostlin, (Life of Luther, p. 472, Scribners): 
“It is unmistakable that Luther and Batzer conceived in differ- 
ent ways both the manner of the presence and the manner of 
partaking—each of these, indeed, in a mysterious sense and one 
very difficult to be defined.” To suppose that Luther himself 
did not discern this difference is to impeach his intelligence, and 
no one, not blinded by prejudice, can make such a supposition, 
who has patiently threaded his course through all the windings 
of this controversy. But Luther could easily distinguish be- 
tween that which was essential and in harmony with fundamen- 
tal truth, and that which was either non-essential or of minor 
importance, and thus he showed that both for himself and for 
his colleagues, absolute agreement in doctrine was not an indis- 
pensable condition of Christian union; so that even at that 
early day, and in a matter for which he had earnestly contended, 
he anticipated the principles on which it has been proposed to 
bring Protestants into a closer fellowship with each other ; and, 
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seeing that absolute agreement in doctrine has never yet been 
attained, it would be well, doubtless, if all Lutherans would imi- 
tate the example of Luther in the Wittenberg Concord. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED, | 


ARTICLE II. 


THE LUTHERAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
By Rev. CHARLEs A. Hay, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Among the various agencies that are now contributing to the 
unifying of our beloved Church in this country, the association 
above named bids fair to play an important part. 

It already numbers among its most zealous friends, and the 
most liberal contributors to its archives, many of the promi- 
nent representatives of all parties in the Church. Though it 
originated within the bounds of the old General Synod, its truly 
catholic and churchly spirit has attracted to it the confidence 
and support of those portions of our Church that are widely di- 
vergent from each other in many respects. 

It represents an idea that is equally dear to us all, viz., the 
desirableness of a complete collection of all the materials neces- 
sary for the use of the coming historian of our Church in this 
country. We all want to have that history written fairly, 
truthfully, accurately. 

A glorious future awaits our Church in this western land! 
She has already made great progress, though struggling amid 
embarrassments and against obstacles that would have been fatal 
to a communion possessed of less inherent vitality. And now 
she is bounding forward with unexampled rapidity, ranking 
already numerically fourth among the great Protestant denomi- 
nations of our country, and destined apparently ere long to out- 
strip all others here as she has always done in Europe. 

A romantic and thrilling interest attaches to her early exper- 
iences in this western land. To record these will be for some 
one an enviable labor of love. Let us all do what we can fo 
accumulate the means for lightening that labor and facilitating it. 
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Such, in a word, was the aim of those who established the 
Lutheran Historical Society ; and it surely must encourage and 
stimulate us to see how cheerfully the various portions of our 
Church are cooperating in promoting it. We are made to real- 
ize in thus working together that we are, after all, children of 
one household ; our parentage is one. 


“THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE!” 


Such was our Saviour’s prayer for his disciples. His true fol- 
lowers were, indeed, one in him. They were so in the days of 
the apostle: “Ye are all one in Christ Jesus ;” although then 
already they were becoming measurably alienated from one an- 
other by attaching undue importance to non-essential considera- 
tions, and then already setting the example that has, alas, been 
too often followed in after ages. 

Our beloved Church in this country is now echoing this 
prayer of our Lord—that we all may be one! And we are 
proving the sincerity of our prayer by our earnest efforts to 
arouse and foster a unifying spirit—efforts that are already giv- 
ing promise of ultimate success. 


THE LUTHERAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


was organized in Baltimore, after the adjournment of the General 
Synod, in 1843, at a meeting called for that purpose, and com- 
posed, as we learn from an account of it in the Lutheran Obser- 
ver, “of delegates of Synod and others.”’ The Rev. Dr. S. S. 
Schmucker was called to the chair, and the Rev. Ezra Keller, 
of Hagerstown, Md., was appointed Secretary. The object of 
the meeting was then briefly stated by Rev. Mr. Passavant, after 
which a carefully prepared constitution was unanimously adopted. 

The association was styled “Zhe Historical Society of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States of North 
America.” Its object is “to make a collection of the published 
writings of Lutheran ministers and laymen in America, whether 
original or translated; to procure, as far as possible, the minutes 
of all the synods from the time of their organization, the printed 
proceedings of all special conferences, of church-councils and 
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other ecclesiastical conventions, together with regular files of 
the periodicals published under the patronage of our Church, de- 
cisions in chancery, charters of corporate institutions, constitu- 
tions of individual churches, legal reports relating to church 
property, and, in general, to collect a// publications, manuscripts 
and facts that tend to throw light on the history of the Luth- 
eran Church in this country.” 


NAMES OF THE ORIGINAL MEMBERS. 


The convention at which this constitution was adopted was 
held after the adjournment of the General Synod, and some of 
those who were known to be in hearty sympathy with the pro- 
posed movement could not be present. The names of those 
who founded the Society are as follows: 

Messrs. Reuben Weiser, Ezra Keller, Benjamin Sadtler, W. 
A. Passavant, John Bachman, J]. G. Morris, C. A. Morris, S. S. 
Schmucker, P. A. Strobel, J. Selmser, H. N. Pohlman, C. Mar- 
tin, M. L. Stoever, H. L. Baugher, J. Z. Senderling, C. A. Smith, 
J. Heck, J. C. Hope, B. Kurtz, C. P. Krauth, Jr., M. M. Yeakle, 
L. Kemp, G. Weyman, J. F. Schirmer, D. Tullis, C. B. Thuem- 
mel, J. B. Reck, S. W. Harkey, A. Babb, A. H. Lochman, J. 
Ulrich, C. Schrack, P. G. Sauerwein. ’ 

In accordance with its constitutional requirements, the bien- 
nial meetings of the Society have been held at the same time 
and place with the General Synod, and the latter has kindly 
printed the minutes of the association along with its own. But 
it has always been understood to be a separate and independent 
institution belonging to, and caring for the interests of the Church 
as a whole. 

ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES. 

From its regularly published proceedings we learn that ad- 
dresses were delivered at its biennial meetings by the following 
ministers and laymen: At New York, in 1848, by Rev. Dr. W. 
M. Reynolds,-on “The Early History of the Swedish Lutheran 
Churches in America;” at Winchester, Va., in 1853, by Rev. 
Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, on “The Present Transition State of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States ;” at Read- 
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ing, in 1857, by Rev. Dr. Geo. Diehl, on “The Study of Eccle- 
siastical History ;”’ at Lancaster, Pa., in 1862, by Prof. M. L. 
Stoever, on “The Patriarchal Fathers of the Church from Halle; 
at York, Pa., in 1864, by Rev. Dr. J. G. Morris, on “The Liter- 
ature of the Lutheran Church in the United States ;’’ at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in 1866, by Rev. Dr. S. W. Harkey, on “The His- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in Illinois; at Washington, D. C., 
in 1869, by Rev. Dr. H. N. Pohlman, on “The Lutheran Colony 
at Waldboro’, in Maine ;” at Dayton, O., in 1871, by Rev. Dr. 
F. W. Conrad, on “Church Problems solved by History ;” at 
Baltimore, Md., in 1875, by Rev. Dr. M. Sheeleigh, on “The 
Conservation of our Church’s History ;” at Altoona, Pa., in 
1881, by Rev. Dr. Hay, on “The History of the Lutheran His- 
torical Society ;” at Springfield, O., in 1883, by Rev. Dr. J. G. 
Morris, on “The History of the Lutheran Historical Society ;”’ 
at Harrisburg, Pa., in 1885, by Geo. P. Ockershausen, Esq., on 
“The Early History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
City of New York ;” and in 1887, at the meeting in Omaha, an 
essay was read before the Society prepared by Rev. Dr. Morris 
(who could not be present) on “The Past and Prospective Work 
of the Society.” 

At the meeting of the Society in Charleston, in 1850, “thirty 
persons were appointed as ‘Receivers,’ one from each Lutheran 
Synod in the U. S., to take charge of books, &c., donated to the 
Society within their respective bounds and forward the same to 
the library at Gettysburg.” 

In 1857 the Corresponding Secretary was requested “to write 
to every Lutheran author in the U. S. and request each to send 
a copy of his publications to the library of the Society ; and the 
same officer was requested to collect the likenesses of all Luth- 
eran ministers in this country, as far as issued, and also copies 
of all the minutes of all the Synods of the Lutheran Church in 
the U. S.” 

In 1859 the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Prof. F. A. Muhl- 
enberg, reported that “he had a printed circular prepared of 
which a copy was sent to every Lutheran author in the U. S. of 
whom he could obtain any knowledge.” The few books, with 
“a considerable number of pamphlets, synodical minutes, &c.,” 
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that were received in response to this @ppeal, were duly ac- 
knowledged in the papers of the Church by the Curator, Rev. 
Dr. C. F. Schaeffer. 

At this meeting the Society requested the ministers of our 
Church “each to prepare a brief statement, from the records in 
his charge, of the date of the formation of each church, the suc- 
cessive pastors in charge, the present number of communicants, 
the language or languages employed in public worship, together 
with any important events in its history, and sketches of the 
lives of the pastors, and forward the same to the Curator at Get- 
tysburg.” 

In 1862, the Curator, Rev. Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, after describ- 
ing the contents of the library, laments that “out of about 500 
publications by Lutherans in the U. S., a list of which was given 
by Dr. Morris in an article in the Lvangelical Review, 1861, 
scarce one third is to be found in the Society's library,” and that 
“all the efforts of the officers and of the Society itself, by letters, 
resolutions, official published requests and private appeals have 
alike failed to secure copies of all the publications which should 
be represented in our library.” He then expresses the opinion 
that “the only method by which this object can be successfully 
attained consists either in a direct personal appeal by a commit- 
tee to each Lutheran publisher or author, in the case of every 
publication, portrait, &c., or else in the regular purchase of cop- 
ies by the Treasurer or other officer.” 

In 1864 Dr. Schaeffer mentions, in terms of high commenda- 
tion, the Rev. D. Focht, as the only member who had complied 
with the request of the Society to prepare historical statements 
concerning individual churches. He states that this brother, 
“after labors on which he obviously expended much time and 
toil, in collecting many valuable facts, judiciously gave the 
whole to the Church in a handsome volume, under the title of 
‘Churches between the Mountains,’”’ and adds that “if his ex- 
ample were followed by others, our library would gradually ac- 
quire invaluable treasures.” 

Dr. Schaeffer also alludes to the fact that “while the rebels, 
when they occupied the College and Seminary, violated nearly 
every lock and bolt in these buildings, those of the book-case 
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containing the Soci s library, &c., remained intact, as the 
glass doors revealed nothing but books. The case, on the other 
hand, in the Missionary Hall, containing some interesting arti- 
cles, presented by our missionaries in India, was rifled of all its 
contents at the time of the invasion and afterwards.” 

In 1868 the Rev. Dr. Valentine, then Curator of the library, 
repeats, what had several times been already reported by his 
predecessors, viz., that the principal contributions, both of books 
and pamphlets, had been made by Prof. Stoever and Rev. M. 
Sheeleigh. ; 

At Washington, in 1869, Rev. Dr. Valentine, as Curator, 
whilst lamenting that so few ofthe Lutheran publications of the 
last two years have been presented to the Society, and that the 
Society is without means to purchase them, calls attention to 
the fact that “the library contains an old copy of Luther’s Cat- 
echism translated [by Companius, a Swedish Lutheran mission- 
ary on the Delaware two hundred years ago] into the tongue of 
one of our Indian tribes, a work now so rare that a copy was 
lately purchased by the Congressional library at a cost of $80.” 

At the meeting in Dayton, O., in 1871, Rev. Dr. Hay, the 
Curator, called the special attention of the Society to the im- 
portance of perfecting our files of synodical minutes, some of 
which are nearly complete; and suggested that, if possible, some 
effective plan should be adopted for securing regularly, hereafter, 
copies of the annual minutes of all the Lutheran synods in the 
United States. He further reported that “the glass case in the 
Missionary Hall of the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
which was rifled of its contents in 1863, had been presented by 
the Missionary Society of the Seminary to our Society, and now 
contains a portion of our treasures, viz., the unbound minutes 
of synods, which are preserved in handsome cases presented for 
that purpose by Mr. Geo. P. Ockershausen through the Rev. G. 
U. Wenner, of N. York.” 

The Curator had repeatedly been urged to have these minutes 
bound, but delayed doing this in the hope of securing the mis- 
sing numbers and making the sets complete. That this was the 
wiser course the sequel has clearly proved. 

In 1875, at Baltimore, the Curator presented a much longer 
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list than usual of contributions to the library, and among them 
a bequest of forty-six volumes by the Rev. Dr. S. S. Schmucker, 
comprising a very valuable collection of Lutheran historical doc- 
uments. He reported also a considerable increase in our collec- 
tion of clerical photographs. 

At this meeting the following action was taken with reference 
to the death of Rev. Dr. Schmucker: 

“Whereas, Since our last meeting, held at Canton, O., June 
1873, the Rev. Prof. S.S. Schmucker, D. D., LL. D., the effi- 
cient President of the Lutheran Historical Society, from its or- 
ganization in 1843, has been called away from us by death, 
therefore 

“Resolved, That while, as a Society, we deplore our loss, we 
will ever cherish his name with grateful and affectionate remem- 
brance; at the same time praying that his untiring interest in 
this, as in every other cause relating to the honor and welfare of 
Zion, may stimulate us to greater faithfulness in duty, until the 
time of our release from labor and our entrance upon our eter- 
nal reward.” 

In 1877 the Curator published a catalogue of the books, pam- 
phlets, &c., contained in the library of the Society and distrib- 
uted it freely through the Church, whereby we became more 
widely known and gained many new friends and patrons. 

In 1879 the Curator suggested the propriety of the Society's 
making an effort to purchase the excellent collection of Ameri- 
can Lutheran publications belonging to Rev. M. Sheeleigh, but 
no action was then taken in that direction. 

In 1881 this suggestion was renewed by the Curator and “a 
committee was appointed to negotiate with Rev. M. Sheeleigh 
for the purchase of his collection of American Lutheran publi- 
cations. Committee: Rev. C. A. Hay, D. D., Prof. E.S. Breid- 
enbaugh and Rev. L. E. Albert, D. D.” 

In 1883 the Curator reported “unusually large accessions to 
the library daring the last two years through the generosity of 
writers and publishers, and a few by purchase.” 

Most of those presented to the Society at this time came 
through the agency of Rev. Dr. L. A. Gotwald, of York, Pa., 
who published and distributed an urgent circular, addressing it 
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to all known Lutheran writers, whose works were not upon our 
shelves. The responses, though not as general as might have 
been expected, nevertheless added much valuable matter to our 
archives. 

It should be stated here that the Society never had any regu- 
lar source of revenue. Usually, at the time and place of the 
meetings of the General Synod, regardless of the technicalities 
of the constitution, all present at the meetings of the Society 
were practically regarded as members and an ordinary basket 
collection was taken up. 

Among those, from portions of the Church not connected 
with the General Synod, to whom the Society has of late been 
most largely indebted are Messrs. Spaeth, Schmucker, Passa- 
vant, Seiss, Mohldenke, Mann, Jacobs, Fry, Sr. and Jr., C. G. 
Fischer, F. A. Muhlenberg, H. A. Muhlenberg, C. W. Schaeffer, 
W. Ashmead Schaeffer, Sieker, Seip, Early, Dosh, Crouse, 
Hawkins, Horn, Gilbert, Peschau, J. A. Brown, Frick, Ander- 
son, J. J. Miller, J. L. Tranger, W. H. Brown, Van der Smis- 
sen, Kohn, &c. 

As an illustration of the special interest taken in our work by 
some of these brethren we mention the fact that the Rev. Mr. 
Nicum, of Rochester, N. Y., upon ascertaining that our file of 
the minutes of the Ministerium of New York lacked the years 
seventeen, twenty and twenty-two, had these transcribed at his 
own expense upon note paper and presented them to the Soci- 
ety to be bound with our volumes of the proceedings of that 
body. 

The committee appointed to purchase Rev. M. Sheeleigh’s 
collection reported at this meeting their failure to secure the 
necessary means but were not without hope of ultimate success, 
and were continued. 

They subsequently ventured to appeal for assistance to the 
well-known liberality of the Lutheran Board of Publication. It 
appeared, however, that this Board was debarred from appro- 
priating any of its funds except in aid of the causes of Educa- 
tion and Missions. To obviate this difficulty a change in the 
constitution of the Society was effected in 1885, whereby the 
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Board was duly empowered to inciude also the Historical Soci- 
ety in the distribution of its benefactions. 

Meanwhile the Curator, finding the two glass book-cases into 
which the library had been crowded, quite inadequate to contain 
it, and anticipating the purchase of Dr. Sheeleigh’s collection, 
requested of the Directors of the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg the privilege of using for our library one of the then 
unoccupied rooms in the building. The Board readily granted 
this request, and the room was handsomely fitted up with shelv- 
ing, Brussels carpet, stove, hanging lamp, table, chairs, &c. 
This was done through the liberality of a layman in Balti- 
more, who prefers that his left hand shall not know what his 
right hand doeth. This same brother, only a year before, had 
tastefully furnished the reading-room in the Seminary, to the 
great delight of the Faculty and students. 

Nor were these enlarged accommodations provided any too 
soon; for in the autumn of the same year the Lutheran Publi- 
cation Board generously donated to the Historical Society 
$500.00 for the purpose of enlarging its library. This liberal 
gift enabled the officers to purchase Dr. Sheeleigh’s collection, 
and the Society may now be congratulated upon having by far 
the most complete library of American Lutheran publications 
in existence. 

In his biennial report in 1887, the Curator, after “congratu- 
lating the Society upon the improvements which the liberality 
of its friends has enabled its officers to make in the size and ap- 
pointments of the library, and narrating his efforts to realize 
some revenue from the sale of duplicate books and synodical 
minutes acquired through the purchase of Dr. Sheeleigh’s collec- 
tion, made an earnest appeal to the society, assembled at Om- 
aha, for funds with which to bind the large collection of valuable 
Church papers, &c., now in our possession, and for the purchase 
of the still lacking volumes of American Lutheran literature, 
many of thet oldest and most important of which have long 
been out of print and are costly, but which should by all means 
be secured for our library. 

Instead, however, of finding itself driven to the necessity of 
responding to this appeal, the Society was most agreeably sur- 
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prised by the announcement that the Lutheran Publication 
Board had donated another $500.00 to our treasury ! 

This noble gift at once enabled the Society to undertake the 
costly task of binding securely its large accumulation of Church- 
papers, monthlies, quarterlies, catalogues, &c., &c., and of pur- 
chasing such publications of American Lutheran authors as 
were not already in its possession. Its officers are now ener- 
getically pushing this work, and already the room kindly granted 
by the Seminary Directors for the use of the library is found to 
be inconveniently small. 

At the suggestion of the Historical Society the General Synod 
some years ago requested the Lutheran Board of Publication to 
take steps to secure the preparation and publication of a history 
of our Church in this country. This request was favorably en- 
tertained by the Board, but not much has been yet accomplished 
in this direction. The writers, in both the General Synod and 
General Council, who were requested by the Board to undertake 
this work, found themselves already pre-occupied with other lit- 
erary and official engagements. No one of them seemed eager 
to enter upon a work of such magnitude, demanding much time 
and labor and patient research. Besides, large amounts of fresh 
material were coming to light from unexpected sources, some of 
which have since appeared in the greatly enlarged and admira- 
bly edited new issue of the Hallesche Nachrichten, by Drs. 
Schmucker and Mann, and in the memoir of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg by Dr. Mann, a masterly production, throwing 
much additional light upon that most interesting period of our 
Church’s history. 

There is no need of haste in this matter. Our present duty 
seems to be patiently and industriously to gather the materials 
needed for the construction of the desired temple ; the Solomon 
who shall superintend its erection will no doubt appear in due 
time! 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Society, Rev. Dr. Val- 
entine, or the writer, who has four many years been acting as 
Curator, will at any time take pleasure in displaying our treas- 
ures to visiting friends. Our shelves now present a beautiful 
array of neatly bound complete sets of synodical minutes, inter- 
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spersed with card-board cases to contain the extra numbers of 
the respective minutes, that will be uniformly bound, from time 
to time, when enough shall have been received for additional 
volumes. Not only the Publication Board of the General Synod, 
but also the Missouri Concordia Publishing House and the Lu- 
theran Book-store of the General Council, gratuitously furnish 
the Society with copies of all their synodical publications. We 
are encouraged by correspondents in other portions of our 
Church to expect the same courtesy from those quarters also. 

At its last meeting the Society elected the following brethren 
as Corresponding Members, viz.: Rev. J. A. Seiss, D. D., LL. D., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. E. T. Horn, D. D., of Charleston, S. C., 
Rev. Prof. F. Pieper, of St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Prof. G. H. Schodde, 
Ph. D., of Columbus, O., and Rev. Prof. W. K. Frick, of St. 
Peter, Minn. 

Rev. Dr. Morris, the worthy President of the Society, who is 
enthusiastically devoted to its interests, has rendered most e¢ffi- 
cient aid to the Curator in arranging and catalogueing the library. 
Each volume has its special card, designating the author, date, 
&c. and the shelf and alcove where it can be found. And the 
bound volumes of pamphlets are all separately indexed, so that 
even the smallest tract prepared by any American Lutheran au- 
thor can be readily produced, as the cards designating them are 
alphabetically arranged in the drawers of a neat case provided 
for that purpose. 

Visitors will be surprised to see so complete a collection of 
the periodical literature of our Church, including all the early 
monthly and quarterly journals, the various weekly Church-pa- 
pers, English and German, with some of the Scandinavian, most 
of the Sunday-school literature, publications by the Colleges and 
Female Seminaries, &c., &c. And not the least interesting por- 
tion of our treasures is the collection of portraits of American 
Lutheran ministers, with a sprinkling too of laymen who loved 
our Church and labored for it. Engravings, too, and photo- 
graphs of churches and Church institutions are stored upon our 
shelves. 

Now it is not surprising that the remark has been frequently 
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made by visiting friends: “This collection ought to be in a safer 
place.” “Yes,” we reply: “its loss would be irreparable. It 
could not possibly be replaced; and we hope it may not be long 
before it will be secured in a suitable fire-proof building.” 

Meanwhile, we earnestly appeal to all true friends of our 
Church, to whom these lines may come, to aid by all means 
within their power in making this az absolutely complete collec- 
tion of American Lutheran literature. 


a oo 


ARTICLE III. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL 
XIMENES. 


By Rev. Pror. J. C. F. Rupp, A. M., Zelienople, Pa. 


The subject of this sketch was a leading figure in the history 
of his times. He lived in the period of general renaissance, 
when feudalism was yielding to modern diplomacy, when letters 
were bearing new fruitage in new and rich soil, when mind was 
reaching its high-water mark, and everywhere out of the uni- 
versal wreck of the old were arising new relations, new adjust- 
ments and new creations. He lived in a land where reigned 
sovereigns who breathed the spirit of the age. They had the 
welfare of a free and valiant people at heart and consolidated the 
Spanish monarchies into one powerful kingdom, and under their 
patronage was discovered a new continent. 

FRANCISCO XIMENES DE CISNEROS was born at Tordelaguna, 
A. D. 1436. His family, like others, had lost its ancient pres- 
tige and sought to rebuild its broken fortunes in the Church. 
Hence from his cradle he was destined for the priesthood. He 
was prepared at Alcala [Complutum] and took his degree at 
the University of Salamanca. He was twenty years old. Three 
years later he repaired to Rome to secure more rapid ecclesias- 
tical preferment. His application attracted some notice, which, 
however, fell short of his real worth and the expectation of his 
friends. His studies at Rome were interrupted by his father’s 
death, whose small estate had become largely encumbered prob- 
ably to support his son’s ambition. He returned to Spain, 1465, 
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with an “expective” letter from the pope which entitled him to 
the first vacant denefice in the see of Toledo. In virtue of this 
grant he became archpriest of Uzeda (1473). But Carillo, the 
archbishop of Toledo, having a favorite for the same post, and 
concealing his real motives behind this apparently foreign en- 
croachment upon their national rights, with the consent and 
approbation of the people compelled Ximenes to resign. His 
obduracy subjected him to persecution, and when he regained 
his liberty after six years imprisonment, he retired to the chap- 
laincy at Signenza, under Cardinal Mendoza, who soon ap- 
pointed him vicar-general of this diocese. Here his secular 
duties promised an eminent future and for this reason were 
wholly distasteful. For his disposition was always sensitive, but 
was now refined by the melancholy incidents of a half score of 
years. He suddenly resolved to become a monk. He began 
his novitiate in a Franciscan convent at Toledo and devoted 
himself to ascetic rigor far beyond the harsh requirements of the 
order. The reputation he now gained for sanctity brought such 
a host of all classes and conditions to his confessional as again 
to engulf him in a whirl of worldly passion. He retired to the 
lonely monastery of Castanar. In the neighboring mountains 
he built a hermitage just large enough to admit him, wherein he 
spent days and nights in prayer, meditation, and ecstacies. 
Fortunately his montanistic fancies were dissipated by his recall 
to Salzeda, where as guardian his great talents resumed their 
normal exercise. In 1492 he was recommended by Mendoza, 
now Archbishop of Toledo, to Isabella as her confessor. Two 
years later he was elected Provincial of his order in Castile, and 
in 1495 was apppointed to the vacancy in the Archbishopric of 
Toledo, “a most conspicuous dignity not only in Spain, but in 
all Christendom.” In 1507 he was made Cardinal and Inquisi- 
tor-General, and in 1516 he became regent for Charles V. 

Thus, this extraordinary genius rose to the highest eminence, 
discharging faithfully all his duties in Church and State, always 
disinterested, loyal, honest. He died November 8th, 1517, in 
complete possession of all his powers, in his eighty-first year, 
the twenty-second of his primacy and eight days after Reform- 
ation Day. 
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In attempting the analysis of this character one is impressed 
by its lofty caste and grandeur, on account of which it seems to 
be superior to the common wants and weaknesses of humanity. 
To give symmetry and finish to the man, we find a genius of 
vast power, quickened by a zealous and resolute will, and tem- 
pered by an intellect which was wel!-adapted by nature and art 
to serve as a balance-wheel for the whole organism of mind and 
body. His views were impartial, his life unselfish. In his 
many duties in Church and State he is identified with the inter- 
ests of religion, or of the state, whilst in purely intellectual, or 
literary work he is devoted ex rapport to its successful comple- 
tion. One is puzzled to know which to admire most: the 
character of churchman, statesman, or scholar. He was two 
and all of these at the same time. Such versatility will not 
submit to a logical and definite classification into methods, pur- 
suits, and accomplishments, beyond a very general outline of 
which each genus may include widely different species. 

An analysis of the motives and principles of his life will make 
a fitting introduction to the study of the Churchman. He pos- 
sessed great wealth of mental endowments and attainments, and 
was actuated by a moral conviction and energy which rendered 
him almost invincible in purpose and action. Throughout his 
whole career as prelate, politician and scholar radiates this abso- 
lute principle, which may rightly be called his cardinal virtue : 
the intensity of will-power quickened by motives of high ethical 
value. This defensive and aggressive moral force was the most 
prominent trait in the character of Cardinal Ximenes. It is a 
vital element in the formation of character, it is the autonomy, 
the magnetism, through which, as is well said, genius finds a 
channel for action, not as a faculty of the mind, but as the for- 
mal manifestation. Any one of Ximenes’ parts would make less 
gifted men famous, but such a combination of energy, zeal, and 
genius makes him colossal. The principle of fixed moral deter- 
mination, although a kind of fatalism, is of no kin to Fatalism. 
Without it, would remain only enthusiasm which alone might 
quicken genius to fitful splendor. The moral force is the con- 
trolling influence of a leader. It furnishes a man of less mental 
calibre than Ximenes, but of equal energy or inertia of purpose 
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with the qualities of a great general. In Ximenes we have a 
union of forces as rare as it is remarkable. The moral force is 
a positive and essential element in character, for through it 
character is given its differentiating trend in early training and 
education. 

Dr. Krauth (whom Dr. Morris called Charlemagne) says that 
we cannot overestimate the influence of Luther's father upon 
the Lutheran Reformation. No doubt in a comparison with the 
sterling worth of the humble miner the poor, proud, and de- 
cayed family de Cisneros would suffer, but surely the contrast 
would reveal a real difference in the very root and stem, nature 
and life of the scions. 

At this time there existed in Castile——which may be termed 
the Attica of Spain—a deeper reverence for the Church's au- 
thority than elsewhere. Yet the spirit of freedom, inherited 
from their Gothic ancestors, would have antagonized, as often it 
did, any assumed authority by the Church. This disposition of 
reverence and independence was fostered by the life-and-death 
struggle in which for eight hundred years the Castilians were 
contending for their whole heritage of antiquity: their very ex- 
istence, freedom, reverence for woman, and religion. The zeal 
of the Saracen invaders, on the other hand, for their religion and 
their hatred for Christianity had developed a counter and recip- 
rocal spirit. The invaders had nothing to lose and all to gain, 
a soldier slain in battle gained immediate entrance into an Eden 
of sensual bliss. Such a goal rendered the Saracen desperate 
in war and a fanatic in religion. This oriental exotic, planted 
in Spain so soon after the subversion of the Arian heresy there, 
in such proximity to Rome itself, and which at one time threat- 
ened the existence of Christianity on the continent,* induced 
the papal court to resort to most diplomatic measures in its in- 
tercourse with the Spanish church and people. It courted 
their affection and good will by tolerating the use of their an- 
cient Gothie Liturgy, and flattered their national pride by be- 
stowing upon their best-loved sovereign, as a permanent pos- 
session of the crown, the title of the Catholic. Thus we can 


*Vd. Milman, Lat. Christ., Vol. ii, p. 400. 
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easily account for a profound reverence for and a warm attach- 
ment to the Church, which were now both happy and afterwards 
equally fatal. 

This, I think, goes to illustrate one point of difference be- 
tween a Spaniard and a German. Luther's ancestors lived in 
the German Roman Empire and doubtless their patriotism was 
put to shame at the recollection of Canossa and of the Council of 
Constance. Here is the source of different hereditary tendencies 
likely to produce opposite developments. Then, in addition to 
the’e tendencies native to the soil, Luther’s training under 
stricter parental discipline and in the midst of poverty, his sen- 
sitive soul excited by the sorrowful experiences of his youth, 
and the distress occasioned by his tenderness of conscience 
mark the several stages of separation in their individual devel- 
opment. But there was likeness as weil as contrast. In one 
respect Ximenes is the prototype of Luther, yet the outward 
likeness proceeds from most opposite convictions. Both sought 
peace of mind in the asceticism of the cloister. But conviction 
of sin growing apace with monastic rigor, Luther was finally 
comforted only “by the assurance of the forgiveness of sins, and 
that “the just shall live by faith.” From his early experience, 
education, and residence in Rome, and from his mental consti- 
tution, Ximenes never questioned the satisfaction of suffering, 
nor the merit of good works. He regarded his persecutions 
and sufferings as marks of divine favor. Prescott describes his 
novitiate as distinguished “by every ingenious variety of morti- 
fication with which superstitution has contrived to swell the 
inevitable catalogue of human suffering.” When elevated to 
the highest ecclesiastical honors, it was only at the command of 
the pope that he began to live in a style befitting his dignity. 
There was no Staupitz to comfort him with the assurance of 
divine love and favor. L.uther’s conscience was not appeased 
by external work-righteousness, while Ximenes always looked 
back with peculiar satisfaction to his life at Castanar, where he 
reversed the true order of repentance and justification. Both 
were reformers and the work of each is foreshadowed in his 
personal religious experience. Like his subjective experience, 
Luther’s objective reform began with the life of the Church: 
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but Ximenes not finding himself most in need of reformation 
proceeded by outward discipline to amend the inner life of the 
Church. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to carry to its limits, 
or any farther, this instructive parallel. It is sufficient to notice 
that the real difference between these great characters springs 
from their different soil and atmosphere. In Luther’s day there 
was greater moral degeneracy in Rome and a better appreciation 
of it; Leo X. dispensed his indulgences hardly a twelve-month 
before Ximenes’ death, and against his advice. Under oppo- 
site conditions, his course might have been different. For in his 
early days the Cardinal endured persecution instead of submit- 
ting to ecclesiastical oppression. But for the differences indi- 
cated his unyielding “spirit might have been aroused like 
Luther’s to shake down the ancient pillars of Catholicism instead 
of lending all its strength to uphold them.” 

Ximenes was not influenced by personal motives. His moral 
nature and standing were not depraved nor sapped by selfish 
pride, the root of unholy ambition,— 

“By which sin fell the angels. 

Loved himself least: cherished not those hearts that hated, 

Nor in his right hand carried gentle peace 

To silence envious tongues.”’ 
To the Church,—and to him Church was a synonym for relig- 
ion—he gave the first place in his affections and life, and strength 
of his talents. All other considerations were secondary. He 
was a patriot, but still he would battle for his country chiefly 
to magnify the Church. But he did not, on the other hand, 
give unqualified approval to all the Church’s institutions and 
measures. For example, the Spanish clergy had been notori- 
ous mainly for their corruption. The mendicant orders had mul- 
tiplied beyond all reason and the discipline had so relaxed that 
few emulated the noble examples of the founders either by lib- 
eral culture, or purity of life. Even of the few Ximenes was an 
exception by the contagion of whose example was wrought a 
revolution in the lives of the bretheren at Salzeda. When he 
became provincial of his order, the reformation of its discipline 
became the great aim of his life. The Spanish sovereigns took 
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offense at the monastic abuses but were powerless to remedy. 
Hence Isabella gladly supported the plans of her confessor. 
Still no revolution could be accomplished, as he met with op- 
position at every step. He had secured papal authority for 
beginning the good work, but its progress was slow even until 
and after he became archbishop. His elevation to the primacy 
enabled him to extend his plans so as to include all classes of 
the clergy, secular as well as monastic. His own bitter exper- 
ience made his requirements inexorable ; his imperious temper 
could not, even in the smallest degree, tolerate the lapses of his 
brethren who were bound by the same monastic vows. His 
efforts were not fruitless. They resulted in placing the Spanish 
Church on the highest religious plane on the continent. Had 
the spirit of this reform animated the entire Church, in Germany 
as in Spain, perhaps there had been no occasion for a Luther in 
the next generation. 

Such force of character associated with rare genius and pure 
motives, as the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella says, “con- 
veys an image of power which approaches nearer than anything 
else on earth to that of a divine intelligence.” But by a ceprav- 
ity which stains everything human, this image of power may 
degenerate in likeness to its satanic caricature. Here was an 
element of weakness in Ximenes’ character. He had in his own 
mind clearly mapped out the grounds of duty, and his logical 
inference was that duty is equally binding upon all. He was 
intolerant and a bigot. Intellect was not yet emancipated. 
Thus the spirit of the age imposed a fetter upon the individual 
mind. It may be a fatal condition. In this case, Ximenes had 
the zeal, but zeal, unless tempered by knowledge, may become 
a ¢wo-edged sword and slay a friend while wounding an enemy. 
“The same impulse which converts guilty ambition into bloody 
treason, arms the hand of the patriot; it glows with holy fervor 
in the bosom of the martyr, and kindles the fire by which he is 
to win the crown of glory.’’* 

Thus some of the noblest characters of history would have 
died broken-hearted, had they foreseen the base prostitution of 


*Prescott. 
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their best intentions and most enthusiastic efforts. It was so 
with Queen Isabella. Her piety gave her mind its warmest 
color and illumined her whole soul. In her eminent station she 
was the mistress of rare executive ability, and still lost none of 
the loveliest qualities of her sex. Her pure character was the 
real power of Ximenes’ reformatory schemes. But there are 
some real blemishes upon her administration, which spring from 
the principle which is the common root of piety and bigotry. 
They met with the earnest protest of her best nature, but their 
real source is hid in her early training and spiritual counsel. 
Here Ximenes incurs his full share of blame. The same noble 
impulses that stimulated promptness to reform lax religious dis- 
cipline were equally effective in extirpating heresy. We have 
an illustration of such zeal in Ximenes’ work among the Moors. 

In the midst of the prevailing bigotry of this time it is truly 
refreshing to note the exceptional characters. One of the most 
conspicuous is Fray Fernando Talavera, the Queen's some- 
time confessor, but since the conquest Archbishop of Grenada. 
He was “a prelate equally distinguished for his learning, amiable 
manners, and unblemished piety.” He cherished tender feel- 
ings for the Moors, preaching to them the whole counsel of God 
and laboring for their conversion by the most reasonable meth- 
ods possible. He even contemplated translating the Bible into 
Arabic, but yielded finally to, Ximenes’ objections, according 
to whose opinion its purity was to be preserved in the three 
languages of the superscription on the cross! Talavera also 
lived the Scriptures in the purity of his life, and by the force of 
example many of the Moors, who valued the doctrine by its 
fruits, were added daily to the Church. But the progress of 
this evangelization—proselytism is too odious for work so com- 
mendable—was, of necessity, extremely slow ; so much so, that 
many of the hierachy came to regard a national conversion of 
the Moors impossible. There were some almost insurmounta- 
ble barriers to this end. At the capitulation they had been 
confirmed by the crown in their rights and in the possession of 
unusual privileges as Spanish subjects. Ximenes participated, 
at first at his invitation, in Talavera’s labor of love; then he re- 
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sorted to the force of argument and gifts,—nor can we glean 
from history which was the more powerful incentive; using 
craft to catch them by guile, he overreached himself and precip- 
itated the city into an uproar. When quiet was restored the 
crown declared that by their insubordination the Moors had 
forfeited their right to citizenship, but mercifully allowed rice 
banishment or a restoration to civil rights by baptism and the 
profession of Christianity. The majority accepted baptism ; and 
Isabella who was momentarily annoyed by her archbishop’s 
imprudence was satisfied that he had done good service to 
Christianity. So was effected, almost equally a/-fected, the con- 
version of 50,000 Moors in Grenada, while many more retired 
to the shores of Barbary. But neither the professed Christians, 
nor the exiled infidels were yet beyond the reach and power of 
Ximenes’ religious zeal. The lapses of the former and obstinacy 
of the latter subjected both to the tortures of the Inquisition 
of which Ximenes became general in 1507. 

The Inquisition itself may well illustrate unholy zeal in an 
otherwise symmetrical character. It was re-established prior to 
the elevation of Ximenes, who was surely far above the inven- 
tion of such refined cruelty; still it was always defended and 
supported by his authority. Later, as regent, he refused rea- 
sonable petitions to the crown praying for public trials before 
this tribunal as in other courts. In Castile owing partly to their 
tolerant Saracen masters and partly to their common oriental 
origin, Jews had risen to social rank and affluence. But as the 
Spanish crown gradually recovered its ancient patrimony, the 
Jews were more and more exposed to persecution by successive 
sovereigns. This ancient institution originally established for 
the suppression of the Albigensian heresy was modernized, in 
Isabella's reign, to convert the Jews. The gentle Queen long 
hesitated to introduce the hateful measure; but at the impor- 
tunities of Torquemado, her one-time confessor and first inquis- 
itor-general, and also by the advice of the pious Talavera, not to 
mention other clergy and the persuasions of King Ferdinand, 
Isabella finally yielded her scruples. She opposed all violent 
measures, but was in the end defeated by the conditions of the 
papal decree itself. So established for the Jews, it was after- 
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ward used by Ximenes for the benefit of Moors, and still later 
by the Duke of Alva for the Protestant Christians in the Span- 
ish Netherlands. All accusations, including anonymous, were 
received. The accused was in total ignorance of the charge 
preferred against him, and was favored with only garbled ex- 
tracts from the depositions of unknown witnesses. His counsel 
was appointed by his judges; the time, place and circumstances 
of his heresy were kept secret. If he refused to confess his un- 
known guilt he was tortured; if he endured torture he might 
still be convicted by the testimony of these unknown witnesses. 
The last act in the horrible tragedy was the auto de fe, in which 
after relaxation he suffered an ignominious death, or after recon- 
ciliation was allowed to enjoy if possible a more ignominious life. 

It is a strange paradox that this barrier to freedom of thought 
should be refurbished at the close of the fifteenth century. It is 
equally anomalous that it should occur in Spain, always noted 
for civil and religious freedom ; it must be said that the people 
yielded ungraciously. But the strangest thing in the whole his- 
tory of the inquisition is Ximenes’ support of it. His relation 
to it makes the one dark chapter of his life, and is the reflection 
of his intolerant bigotry. It must again be said that as inquisi- 
tor-general he restricted the authority of subordinate inquisitors 
whose arrogant usurpation of authority had cast such obloquy 
upon the whole institution: that he enacted statutes designed to 
protect new converts against suspicion of relapse, and that in 
all his measures he was careful to provide for their education in 
Christian knowledge. The fact still remains and cannot but les- 
sen our esteem ; what then of his effort to transplant it into the 
new world ? 

This same spirit reappears in Ximenes’ ambition for military 
glory. With.every step of his exaltation his zeal kindled more 
and more to propagate the Catholic faith. In an earlier age he 
would have led a crusade in person, for like Columbus he still 
dreamed of rescuing the Holy Sepulchre. Probably it was more 
in obedience to this passion than to his patriotism that he insti- 
gated and supported an expedition against the pirates on the 
African coast. As above remarked, the exiled Moors were not 
beyond hisreach. They were instrumental in fomenting raids in 
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retaliation which preyed destructively upon Spanish commerce. 
Ximenes led the expedition in person and its complete success 
opened to his ambitious hopes an unbounded horizen. Like 
St. Louis of France he correctly discerned that the way to the 
Holy Land lay through Egypt; and doubtless he saw in fancy 
the banner of the cross floating from the walls of every Moslem 
city on the Mediterranean. With the fall of Oran he fastened 
the inquisition upon the recreant Moors, and then returned 
amid the plaudits of his countrymen. It may be a satisfaction 
to know that his expedition failed before Tripoli. 

There is another element in his line of conduct distinct from 
matters of the Church. Look at Ximenes the consummate 
statesman. Regarding him only as churchman, we portray but 
one side of his nature. His career as statesman began with his 
elevation to the primacy of the see of Toledo with which was 
joined the dignity of high chancellor of Castile. Whilst in ques- 
tions touching both church and state, the church would engage 
his first, the state his second love ; still even in such relations 
the welfare of the state was not forgotten ; much less in purely 
civil affairs could Ximenes suffer the interests of the state to 
languish. 

Here is a fruitful field for speculation on the checkered for- 
tunes of the young priest, who probably in the most ambitious 
dreams of the student never pictured such a future as really fell 
to his lot. It seemed visionary for him to hope for political 
rank after the bitter experiences which seemed to sap both men- 
tal and physical vitality. But the gain outreckoned the cost, for 
so was he best fitted for the position that gave him the first and 
most permanent influence in civil affairs. When he took charge 
of the Queen’s conscience, Ximenes was past middle life, and 
was in person and attainments a worthy successor to Talavera. 
Doubtless it was Isabella’s greatest misfortune, and through its 
sovereign for Spain, that her first spiritual adviser was Torque- 
mado, in whose mind bigotry and fanaticism passed for religion. 
We cannot easily calculate the impression made upon the royal 
maiden’s devout, fervent, and gentle mind in its plastic state and 
period by this unprincipled prelate, who consistently enough 
lived his religion. She was no more fortunate in her second 
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confessor, Talavera, whose greatest weakness, which scarcely 
rose to the dignity of a fault, nor sunk to the meanness of a 
vice, was his tincture of bigotry. The wod/esse of his character 
exposed him to the suspicions of the inquisition, from whose 
clutches not even the commanding personality of Ximenes 
could extricate him. But Ximenes was vastly his superior, and 
more capable of meeting the responsibilites of this delicate posi- 
tion. Following the conflicting impression made by the intol- 
erant bigotry of Torquemado and the glowing piety of Talavera, 
we can the better understand the influence of Ximenes who pos- 
sessed all the virtues and some of the faults of both. The Queen 
appreciated his motives and fairly esteemed his worth, To her 
good judgment was owing his great political future, beginning 
with the primacy. The revenues of this see were enormous, 
and his means coupled with his notions of ecclesiastical and civil 
polity gave him unbounded influence. 

The next in the royal line after Isabella was her daughter 
Joanna, married to Philip, Archduke of Austria. At Isabella's 
death Ferdinand at once resigned the title of King of Castile in 
favor of Philip and Joanna, but in their absence in the Nether- 
lands he assumed the regency. Philip was keenly jealous of 
Ferdinand’s pretensions, whilst the latter’s ambitious policy 
alienated the people’s sympathy. There was a defection from 
the regent to Philip of a powerful element of the nobility. Fer- 
dinand surrendered the government at Philip's arrival and retired 
to Aragon. But the death of this prince of so short-lived royal 
honors, threatened the peace of Castile with new dangers. For 
the Queen was incapacitated by mental infirmities, and Charles, 
the next in succession, was only achild. The disaffected nobles 
who had deserted to Philip now feared the restoration of the 
revengeful Ferdinand to the regency. They contemplated of- 
fering this honor to Philip's father, the Emperor Maximilian, the 
First, but were dissuaded by the magnanimous Ximenes, who 
waxed eloquent in argument and affable in manner in advoca- 
ting the claims of Ferdinand. This happy settlement was 
wholly due to his magnetic influence and the resources of his 
genius. It was a triumph of pure patriotism which sacrificed 
personal advantage for national welfare, inasmuch as his own 
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name had been mentioned in connection with the regency. 
Neither had he any ground to hope for Ferdinand’s favor. The 
latter had never been friendly, and in his stead as Archbishop 
of Toledo had urged the claims of his natural son, the Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa. Ferdinand who was absent during this 
transaction rewarded his loyal patron by procuring for him a 
cardinal’s hat. 

Nine years later Ferdinand prepared to resign the regency ; 
for 
Grisly Death, Terror’s King, both at poverty’s hut and royal castle, 
With one beat knocketh.* 
He purposed settling it, in Charles’ absence, on his brother, 
Prince, that is, /zfante Ferdinand, whom we know in history as 
King of the Romans, and into whose favor Charles V. in turn 
after a defeated and disappointed reign, abdicated the imperial 
purple. His counsellors deprecated such a procedure and ad- 
vised the appointment of Ximenes. The new regent was an 
artful politician ; politics was a natural outflow of his character, 
and, as might be expected, reflected both his excellences and 
faults. In conjunction with his duties as Cardinal, Inquisitor- 
General, and Archbishop of the Metropolitan See, he as High 
Chancellor of Castile, and Regent of the United Kingdom had 
vested in him almost absolute power in affairs of both Church 
and State. This was consonant with his theory of government. 
He regarded government as a personification of power regularly 
assumed and arbitrarily exercised by him in whomsoever vested. 
In his civil relations as Archbishop his practice was frequently 
and, for all that, uniformly antagonized by Queen Isabella, but 
in ecclesiastical matters the theory had full sway. Although he 
accepted the regency at advanced age, and was possessed of 
only delegated power which he could not hope long to enjoy, 
still his policy was as far-reaching and his schemes for extend- 
ing the royal authority as exhaustive as if devised by one who 
was to reap their full benefits. 

Undoubtedly Cardinal Ximenes contributed powerfully to the 
permanent establishment of principles which by a forced and 


*Vid. Carm. Hor., I, iv. 
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false development became mischievous and pernicious, in effect 
subverting the voice of the Commons in the government. He 
secured for the crown an undisputed title to all its prerogatives, 
limited the usurped authority of the barons, and gained for the 
people proper recognition of their rights. The same policy if 
continued must necessarily have culminated in a legitimate re- 
sult and not a hybridism. 

The regent’s first duty was to secure the person of the disap- 
pointed Infante, whom he removed with the court to Madrid. 
Thus were averted the evil consequences of two claimants for 
the crown, for Ferdinand by his presence at court was won to 
the support of Charles, and henceforth throughout their united 
history the two brothers in their intimate relation in the empire 
gave evidence of their mutual affection. The regent was con- 
fronted by a more serious difficulty than was occasioned by Fer- 
dinand’s youthful ambition: this was Charles’ demand to be 
proclaimed king. At the instigation of the Emperor he per- 
sisted in this requisition, although during the life of his mother 
this was against established usage and in Spanish eyes unnatural 
and unfilial conduct. After vain remonstrance Ximenes acceded 
to Charles’ request, setting aside the vote of Cortes. But this 
was not the end of the dilemma, for now the Castilian aristoc- 
racy became jealous of their hereditary privileges. They had 
expected a mild government of an inoffensive old man; proba- 
bly this opinion counselled his appointment. Now chafing un- 
der the yoke of their priestly regent, they demanded by what 
authority he held the government so absolutely. The Cardinal 
gave a characteristic reply. He referred to Ferdinand’s will and 
Charles’ ratification of its settlement, and in reply to further ob- 
jections, pointing to an artillery park, he exclaimed, “There are 
my credentials !’’* 

Favorable opportunities were offered to recover for the crown 
the partial restoration of its rights. Under the feudal tenure the 
entire military force of the nation was furnished by the barons. 
Thus the crown was often dependent for a successful campaign 
upon the fealty of those whose conflicting interests prevented 


*Vid. Robertson’s Chas. V., Vol. 1., Bk. 1. 
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harmonious action. In the beginning of the regency some of 
the nobles undertook to settle personal differences after the med- 
ieval fashion. The regent’s timely and* vigorous interference 
prevented the dissolution of the state into as many independent 
dukedoms. He disbanded the militia furnished by the nobility 
ostensibly for the crown, but which were being used to further 
their internecine war. He established the independence of the 
crown by a standing army, calling upon the chief towns to en- 
roll their citizens for military training. His shrewd diplomacy 
concealed this hidden blow at the aristocracy by an appeal fora 
force to repel the frequent incursions of the Moors. 

In the stormy times preceding this period the crown was often 
only feebly settled. Often its supremacy was admitted only 
after long wars of succession, and quiet was restored not unfre- 
quently at the cost of liberal /argesses. The succession of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella was secured by the sequestration of large 
sections of the royal demesnes. Whilst thus one element of 
Castilian freedom was developed there was danger of going to 
an extreme in magnifying the baronial at the expense of royal 
authority. Ximenes took the ground that the death of a prince 
annulled his grants and the sequestered estates again reverted to 
the crown. According to this view the barons held their lands 
in such doubtful tenure that chaos would have followed any at- 
tempt to carry it to its legitimate consequences. The regent 
did not enforce it beyond the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
With these revenues restored to the royal exchequer he was en- 
abled to pay off its large indebtedness and in addition meet the 
extravagance of Charles’ Flemish court. Thus proper relations 
were restored between the crown and its barons. 

The regency also pursued a vigorous foreign policy and in 
the space of twenty months encountered two foreign wars. The 
first was the successful repulse of a French invasion of Navarre. 
Spain owes the present possession of this province to Ximenes’ 
wise policy of dismantling all the outer castles save one strong 
central fortress. The other was an outburst of the same enthu- 
siasm that led to the conquest of Oran. It was partly defensive 
in the sense of being precautionary, but was intended mainly 
to extend Spanish conquest in the direction of a crusade. It 
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was in reality a continuation nine years later of the expedition 
against Oran but terminated as before, yet with more disgrace, 
before Tripoli in the conflict with the famous corsair, Barbarossa. 

Great solicitation was also manifested for the welfare of the 
American colonies. From the first discovery Ximenes had 
watched with commendable interest the rising fortunes of the 
New World, and early in his regency he sent a commission to 
investigate the complaints transported by every incoming ves- 
sel to the ears of government. The commission was instructed 
to ameliorate the condition of the natives in Hayti, but the re- 
gent’s good intentions were frustrated. Negroes had already 
been imported to work the mines* during Ferdinand’s regency, 
but it was with the earnest protest of Ximenes. Charles’ Flem- 
ish subjects practically laid the foundation of the slave trade ; 
but then regent Ximenes positively forbade the introduction of 
African slavery, foretelling with prophetic tongue the bloody 
issues of the then near future and doubtless foreseeing the evil 
consequences even to remote times. 

The regent was beset with peculiar difficulties at home. He 
was compelled to rule the turbulent nobles with a determined 
and autocratic hand. Charles was more a Fleming than a Span- 
iard, and there was a constant drain upon his Spanish revenues 
to support the Flemish court. The regency was compelled to 
bear the odium of these foreign extortions, yet beyond remon- 
strance was powerless. Although the Cardinal died full of years 
as of honors, his death was hastened by the grievous burdens of 
his short regency. In addition the ungrateful conduct and 
haughty insolence of Charles, for whom he suffered so much, 
was the last drop in a cup full to running over. He delivered 
the government into the hands of the young king with forebod- 
ing as to its future integrity. He assumed it at the most critical 
moment of Spanish history, when the disintegration of the old 
civilization that had ripened in the sunshine of Isabella's reign 
had reached its culmination. It was fortunate that the new civ- 
ilization which bloomed in the decay of the old ripened after a 


*See Art. America, Encyc. Brit., p. 707. 
Vor. XVIII. No. 2. 27 
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healthful growth under the strong hand of Ximenes. He vin- 
dicated the sincerity of his earlier professions by accomplishing 
the boldest schemes of reform. He prevented the dismember- 
ment of the state into fragments and gave it a healthy impetus 
which under better kings would have kept Isabella’s beloved 
Castile fully abreast with the progress of European civilization. 

But look at the wreath which crowns the scholar. His supe- 
rior talents and his manifest reluctance to accept honors in the 
earlier stages of his preferment, are a paradox in terms, if not in 
substance. The outcome of such contrariety seems to be an 
inflexible purpose, shaped, so to speak, by his inflexible destiny, 
for “there's a divinity that shapes our ends rough-hew them how 
we will.” The work of the scholar seems to be the most nat- 
ural outcome of his genius, although it was simply the recrea- 
tion of the churchman and statesman. His education and early 
residence in Rome were all in harmony with this instinct. 
When his time was crowded with duties he still delighted in 
theological and scholastic discussions. In linguistics his special 
devotion to Hebrew and Chaldee distinguished him for a work 
which alone would have shed lustre upon his name. This is the 
famous Complutensian Polyglot. It has many defects but still 
exhibits the judgment of a good critic. The times and place 
were ripe for such a work, and providentially the only man 
whose united scholarship, energy, and munificence were capable 
of insuring success was disposed with characteristic zeal to un- 
dertake the work. 

To the Cardinal also Spain owed her most learned University. 
After he became Primate, in hours of retirement in Alcala, the 
scene of his boyish pursuits and studies, he conceived the plan 
of founding in a place so well adapted to study and meditation 
a great university. From its foundation in 1500 to its comple- 
tion eight years later, it occupied large space in the founder’s 
mind, and then he paid scarcely less attention to its instruction 
and discipline. His system aimed to call forth the latent pow- 
ers of the student and so gave prominent place to the modern 
college fetich and linguistics in general. His inducements se- 
cured the best talent in the Faculties, each professor's salary 
being fixed by the number of his pupils. 
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But even scholarly traits are not divorced from misuse. The 
zeal of Cardinal Ximenes ran away with his knowledge. In the 
liberal culture and civil and religious liberty of our day, such 
noble endowments and fervent piety would achieve their most 
brilliant success uneclipsed by the ugly shadow of bigotry. 
Such a combination in a less talented man would be called a 
monstrosity. If the great Polyglot entitled Ximenes to unques- 
tioned franchise in the Republic of Letters, no less unpardona- 
ble is the sin that robbed us of richer literature, perhaps, than 
Christian Spain has since produced; certainly, if we except 
Cervantes. In his zeal to proselyte the Moors, as described, he 
collected all the Arabic manuscripts of every description and on 
every subject, but especially the Koran. To him Arabic was 
synonymous with Infidel; therefore let it be anathema. These 
accumulated treasures, with the exception of medizval works, 
were consigned to indiscriminate conflagration. This act would 
doubtless be overlooked without remark, if its author were not 
the foremost scholar of the age, and engaged at the same time 
on his greatest literary work, or if it had been perpetrated at 
any other time than the dawn of the sixteenth century, or else- 
where than in a country which owed its highest type of civiliza- 
tion to the same source of Arabian wisdom. Many manu- 
scripts were smuggled away and lost in the hope of their pres- 
ervation. So Moorish literature became rare in the very land in 
which it was indigenous. 

After a brief sketch of his life I have attempted a study of 
the principles that tinge and suggest the motives in this prod- 
igy’s conduct. He was called a dissembler and his reluctance 
referred to a false modesty. He was born great, greatness was 
thrust upon him and he achieved greatness. His unwillingness 
to become Archbishop was genuine. He was appointed with- 
out his knowledge and consent and for six months he pled xo/o 
episcopart, until commanded by a papal decree to be consecrated. 
Even then he retained his rigid asceticism. On his well-fur- 
nished table he partook of the plainest diet; under his elegant 
bed was the hard pillow, and his purple robe covered the hair- 
cloth next the flesh. In reviewing such a life there is no limit 
to the avenues of approach. In all his work we trace the hand 
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ofa master. Like Angelo’s and many another’s, his genius ranks 
with talent of the first order, was universal and by its versatility 
capable of anything of that class. One is puzzled to know what 
to select in such prodigality, what to omit. We seem to have 
encountered a mental and moral Titan in an age of giants, it is 
true, but their contrast reveals his colossal proportions. 

I compared Ximenes with Luther to obtain from a more familiar 
standard a just estimate of his character. I might as justly have 
contrasted his character with Cardinals Wolsey and Richelieu. 
They exerted tremendous influence in their respective countries, 
but vastly different influence. Ambition was @ ruling passion, 
not ¢ke ruling passion with all three; with Wolsey it was also 
the ruling principle. His famous expression, / and my king, 
evidences in addition to his pure Latinity, the central figure and 
personality, se/f, in all his plans. But the contrasts between 
Ximenes and Richelieu is the more striking on account of their 
closer resemblance. Both “reached the highest honors of state 
and, indeed, may be said to have directed the destinies of their 
countries.” Beyond this the likeness is more by way of con- 
trast than comparison. Wolsey’s fall was due to the keen sus- 
picion of a great prince; Richelieu’s success to the imbecility 
of Louis XIII. The French cardinal outstripped Wolsey him- 
self in selfishness and subtlety. He had the advantage of Xim- 
enes too, for he was no bigot, nor pietist, Ice and vapor come 
from the same fountain in pure and rippling water. Among 
the reasonable and unreasonable things shouted by the drunken 
Grantaire in the Cafe Musain was this half truth: “When you 
call a man pious you mean that he is a little bigoted, and there 
are just as many vices in virtue as there are holes in the mantle 
of Diogenes.’ Religion is thus the heart of bigotry, but it had 
no place in the structure of his moral judgment. 

Ximenes owed his eminence scarcely at all to circumstances, 
but wholly to his eminent worth. So he appeared to the world’s 
most famous princess. “The death of Ximenes was typical of 
his character. He was buried amid the tears and lamentations 
of the people; his memory was honored even by his enemies, 
and his name is reverenced by his countrymen to this day as 
that of a saint.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 
CHURCH GROWTH IN AMERICA. 
By Rev. J. E. BUSHNELL, A, M., Roanoke, Va, 


The growth of the Christian Church is a gratification to all 
right-minded peop!e. Christianity is commanding the resources 
of the 19th century. The annual increase of ministers, congre- 
gations and members shows that the Lord adds daily to the 
Church of such as are being saved. The moral and spiritual 
welfare of the country is represented by the baptized body of 
believers who are governed in their faith and practice by the 
pure word of God. Public as well as individual safety is within 
—not outside—the Church. Hence the growth of evangelical 
religion is naturally a national concern, and even those who as- 
sume a so-called “respectable indifference” and hold aloof from 
regular and full communion, are, notwithstanding, the common 
beneficiaries of religious prosperity. 

The numerical summary made by the /udependent shows that 
the strength of the Christian Church in the United States in 
1883 was 81,717 ministers; 115,610 congregations, and 17,267,- 
178 members. The same churches, in 1887, report 91,911 min- 
isters, 132,435 congregation, and 19,018,977 members. The 
net gain, excluding losses by death, &c., for four years is thus 
seen to be 9,694 ministers, 15,325 congregations, and 1,618,977 
members. 

The relative gain of the evangelical bodies is especially en- 
couraging to the mother of Protestants—the Church of the 
Reformation. Bearing, by choice, the Evangelical name—hold- 
ing an open Bible as the only rule and standard according to 
which at once all teaching and teachers should be esteemed and 
judged (Formula Concordie),—honoring Christ as the only liv- 
ing Head,—following no spirit save Him who speaks according 
to the revealed word of God,—loyal to every historic confession 
of the truth as witnessing to the manner and to the places in 
which the teachings of Holy Scripture were preserved,—observ- 
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ing with equal faithfulness the written and the sacramental 
word,—the confessors of the Evangelical Lutheran Church find 
the promise of an eventful future in the substantial facts of his- 
tory. 

The dark days between the first settlement of Lutherans in 
1621, and the arrival of the patriarch Muhlenberg in 1742, were 
mainly marked by ecclesiastical absorption and political oppres- 
sion. The spiritual zeal of John Campanius, the first Protestant 
missionary to the Indians, was shown in translating Luther's 
Catechism in 1642, for this pioneer service. Others were dis- 
tinguished for service and suffering amid false brethren. 

The firm establishment of the Lutheran Church in America 
begins, however, with the formation of the first Synod in 1748. 
Then there were only eleven ordained ministers, with about 40 
congregations and 60,000 members scattered about and speaking 
various tongues. The first church in Philadelphia was dedicated 
at this date. The first edition of the catechism was printed on 
Franklin’s press the same year. The first native minister 
(Christian Streit) was born the following year. 

The organization of the first general body in 1820 marks a 
second era, and the growth of the Church from this time is an 
inspiration to all who study this historic record. 

The growth by decades, during the present century, is indi- 
cated as follows: 

VEAR. COMMUNICANTS. YEAR. COMMUNICANTS. 
SR se se tw 6D OR. we OO 
ee 
a ees: |. 800, 189 
1853, . . +» + + «+ + + 200,000 1887, (Stall’s Year Book, ) 987,600 

Forty years ago the existence of the Lutheran Church was a 
struggle against the fire and flood of religious fanaticism. The 
destruction of evangelical and churchly ministrations was ex- 
perienced along the border lines. Thus the communicant mem- 
bership in 1825 appears to be less than the membership in 1750. 

Fifty years ago the Lutherans were only fifth in the numerical 
order, with hardly one third the strength of the Presbyterian or 
Congregational membership. According to Dr. Storrs, the 
strength of the leading denominations in 1850 was as follows: 
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CONGREGATIONS. COMMUNICANTS. 
Methodista, . .. + « »« © « 54000 . 4. 1. « « » 8,390,069 
Baptists (all sorts), . . . . . 11,863 . . . . . . 831,035 
Presbyterians (all sorts). . . . 5,173 + «. + « + + 451,230 
Congregational,. . ... s+ + 9600... + *s6Q,000 
SO ee eee al 
ee eee ee ae ee ee a: 

The reports for the past four years, according to the /udepen- 
dent and the Homiletic Review, give the Lutherans the third 
rank now in the important item of relative growth. The net 
gains for the Lutherans from 1883-7 are as follows: Ministers, 
665; congregations, 1665; communicants, 187,411; the total 
for 1887 being 4,215 ministers, 7,992 congregations and 987,600 
communicants. The ratio of growth for the past four years 
gives a membership of 1,034,452 for 1888. While this net gain 
is about three times the general average, giving the Lutherans 
an annual net gain of 12 members for each ordained minister, 
while the average for all the denominations for four years is only 
17 to each minister, or 1,618,977 members to 91,911 ministers, 
it is evident that added strength means additional responsibility. 
God will require many souls at our hands in view of the forty 
million non-communicants of this great country. Several mil- 
lion baptized children in our own spiritual family call for instruc- 
tion in the way of everlasting life. In fact the Master has set 
the little ones before us as the hope of the future. “Even so it 
is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish.’’ Such views of the case call for 
careful consideration. Our losses are immense. Codperation 
and union in love and labor are essential to success. Geograph- 
ical and linguistic barriers must be overcome. Superintendents 
of Church extension and mission work must go here and there 
looking after the lost sheep and the lambs of the fold. Annual 
gains demand secure establishment. 

The polyglot and international life of the Lutheran popula- 
tion in America makes it an important factor in the study and 
solution of vexed social questions. The moral and spiritual 
power of one million American communicants, with three or 
four million baptized infants and children, is an eloquent appeal 
for constitutional liberty, Christian civilization and domestic 
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purity. Away with the idea that a people nurtured from child- 
hood in the saving faith and fellowship of the Church are no 
safer in person and property than the unconverted millions who 
are aloof from the covenant, without a spiritual home, making 
a mock of the means of grace. False views of the way of sal- 
vation have kept away thousands who might have been blessed 
and useful under Church care and training. Away with the idea 
that spiritual children are brought to birth without a mother— 
without a home. Away with the idea that men are to stand 
gazing idly into heaven—mere camp-followers—hanging-around 
with a vain hope, waiting for something wonderful to turn up, 
while the ordinary means of grace are neglected and despised. 
An educational religion, based upon the pure Gospel, without 
admixture of human merit and personal goodness, is a sufficient 
protest against superstition, anarchy and vice. This is a free 
country where we can have no fears of state religion. Our 
danger is state irreligion. Here millions live and labor outside 
of churchly fellowship and teaching. Yet under God’s blessing 
the moral and religious principles of the Fatherland are being 
translated into a new tongue. American Christians have begun 
to talk freely of evangelical and evangelistic teaching and teach- 
ers. The scientific and theological truth of Germany has largely 
influenced and formed the scholarship of the English-speaking 
world and we may reasonably expect like results from the reli- 
gious teaching and thought of this same people in the active 
fellowship of daily intercourse. Our thrifty and virtuous Ger- 
man and Scandinavian Christians have grasped the jeweled 
crown of northern Europe to enrich and honor the social and 
commercial progress of the Western Empire. Such people and 
their children have a natural and abiding place in the evangeli- 
cal growth of the American Churches. 

In full and scriptural communion with all who hear and obey 
the same Gospel, we have a commission to teach the nations— 
unconverted—unborn,—baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” 





Christ and the Essenes. 


ARTICLE V. 


CHRIST AND THE ESSENES. 


By Rev. B, Pick, Pu. D., Allegheny, Pa. 


Much has already been written on the Essenes. The most 
important contribution in the English language was by Chr. D. 
Ginsburg, both in his article on the Essenes for Alexander's edi- 
tion of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, and more es- 
pecially in his essay, /he Essenes, Their History and Doctrines, 
London, 1864. His investigation is mainly based on Frankel’s 
theory that Essenisin was purely an indigenous growth, that it 
is only Pharisaism in an exaggerated form, and that it had noth- 
ing distinctive and owes nothing, or next to nothing, to foreign 
influences, and the result at which Ginsburg arrives is “it will 
hardly be doubted that our Saviour himself belonged to this holy 
brotherhood.” This view passed for granted for many years till 
in 1875 Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Colossians conclusively disposed of Frankel’s theory 
by showing that the latter had failed in establishing his point. 
In the same commentary Lightfoot also refuted some of Gins- 
burg’s arguments as to the relation of Essenism to Christianity ; 
and although the latter was acquainted with Lightfoot’s work 
when he prepared the article on the Assenes for the second vol- 
ume of Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(London, 1880), yet he holds fast to his old hobby, though he is 
more moderate in his general conclusions. 

From what has been said a new investigation as here pre- 
sented will not appear superfluous. Availing myself of the in- 
vestigations of my predecessors, I have come to the conclusion 
that whatever points of resemblance critical ingenuity may em- 
phasize, the teaching of Christianity was in a direction the oppo- 
site from that of Essenism and that it could have had no inter- 
nal connection with the origin of Christianity. With these 
prefatory words we go at once into medias res. 
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“From whence hath this man these things?” “How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned ?” (Mark 6: 2; John 6: 
42; 7: 15), such was the expression of surprise of the country- 
men of Christ at his appearance in the synagogue of Nazareth. 
They knew that he had lived far away from the city of Jerusa- 
lem, from schools and libraries, at despised and simple Nazareth. 
And from whom could Jesus have borrowed? When he ap- 
peared Judaism was miserably divided, even though no out- 
ward separation had taken place. The people either adhered to 
the Pharisees or to the Sadducees, two names familiar to every 
reader of the New Testament. As both parties held opposite 
principles, they hated each other. Even within Pharisaism the 
schools of Hillel and Shammai contradicted each other on al- 
most every matter. That Christ belonged to neither of these 
parties we can infer from his warning the disciples, “take heed 
and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
cees” (Matt. 16:6). Both their systems were repugnant to his 
very nature. Could he have borrowed from the Sadducees ? 
Yes, says Des Cotes (Schutsschrift fiir Fesus von Nazareth, p. 
128 seq.), and yet “their epicurean insouciance, their “expedi- 
ency” politics, their shallow rationalism, their polished sloth, 
were even more repugnant to true Christianity, than they were 
to sincere Judaism.’”’ Could he have borrowed from the Phari- 
sees? Yes, says Geiger (Das Fudenthum und seine Geschichte, 
2d ed., 1865), for Jesus was a Pharisee, who followed Hillel. He 
never uttered a new thought. This bold assertion of Geiger 
(I, 117), without a shadow of historical proof, is followed by 
Friedlander (Geschichtsbilder aus der Zeit der Tanaiten und Am- 
oraer, Brunn, 1879, p. 32) and Renan (Ve de Fesus, p. 35). And 
yet the very foundation of the system of the Pharisees, «the 
very idea of their religion, was irreconcilably alien from all that 
He revealed.” 

It is evident that from neither of these tendencies can the 
origin of the gospel be explained, and from the gospels them- 
selves we know of no other one. But was there none other in 
the time of Christ? Yes, there was one. According to extra- 
canonical testimonies there existed beside the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, a third party, which may be better designated as a 
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monastic order. This third party was represented by the Es- 
senes, and to them all the good and sublime which is found in 
the gospels, had been attributed. The English and French De- 
ists of the 17th and 18th century were the first to speak of the 
Essenian origin of Christianity (comp. Wegnern, Ueber das 
Verhaltniss des Christenthums zum Essenismus, in Ilgen's “Zeit- 
schrift fiir die historische Theologte,” 1841, xi. 2, p. 6), and in a 
letter written by the philosopher of Sanssouci, Frederick the 
Great to d’Alembert (October 18, 1770) we read: “Jesus was 
properly an Essene, he accepted the morals of the Essenes, 
which differed little from that of Zeno” ( Fésus etait proprement 
un Essénien, il était imbu de la morale des Esséniens qui tient 
beaucoup de celle de Zenon). The theory of the deists was then 
advocated by the Free-Masons (Ragotzky, der Freidenker in der 
Maureret, 1793, p. 183 seq. Lemming, Excyklopadie der Fret- 
maureret, vol. IIL., 1822, art. Essenes), who by tracing back the 
origin of their order to that of the Essenes, represented their 
order as the bosom of genuine Christianity. In rationalistic 
circles, too, this theory became the hobby of such theologians 
as Riem (Christus und die Vernunt, 1792), Staudlein (Geschichte 
der Sittenlehre Fesu, 1799, p. §70 seq.), Richter, (Das Christen- 
thum und die altesten Religionen des Orients, 1819), Bahrdt (Axs- 
fiihrung des Planes und Zweckes Fesu, 1783), Venturini (Vatiir- 
liche Geschichte des grossen Propheten von Nazareth, 1800). 
When the older rationalism disappeared it looked as if with it 
the Essenian-hypothesis were buried. But it was revived with 
modern criticism, though with different variations, by Jewish 
writers like Salvador (Fésus-Christ et sa doctrine, Paris, 1838), 
Gratz (Geschichte des Fuden, iii), Cohen (Les Pharisiens, Paris, 
1877, vol. II., p. 18 seq); by free-thinkers like P. Leroux (£n- 
cyclopedie nouvelle, Paris, 1843, iv. p. 648 seq.), J. Reynaud (I. c. 
vii. p. 333), Henell, Clemens and others (comp. Hase, Geschichte 
Fesu, 1876, pp. 133, 136, 171, 202 seq. 

After all, it will be worth the while to examine the records in 
order to see whether the pretensions of modern writers, claiming 
that Christ borrowed from the Essenes, have any hold whatever. 
The notices of three contemporaneous writers, Fosephus (An- 
tigq, xiii, 5, 9; XV, 10, 4, §; xviii, 1, 2-6, War IL, 8, 2, 3), Philo 
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Quod omnis probus liber, ed. Mangey, II, 458-59), Pliny, (His- 
toria naturalis v, 16.17) will make us fully acquainted with the 
tenets of this monastic order, or Jewish monks. “They were 
allied,” says Keim, ‘‘to the Pharisees and yet with very distinc- 
tive differences ; they were zealous for the law, and yet trans- 
gressed it; they were righteous in the spirit of the prophets, and 
yet more painfully intent than the Pharisees on outward purifi- 
cations. They were Jews, and yet shut themselves out from 
the nation, servants of Jehovah and yet praying like the heathen 
to the sun. They were like a mosaic picture with no inward 
unity, a phenomenon of :eligious despair, they are the object of 
admiration to Jews, heathens and Christians, although their ad- 
mirers are uncertain to this day whether they were Jews, or a 
school of Jewish heathens, or, as Eusebius thinks, if they were 
Christains” (H/story of Fesus of Nazara l., p. 358). 

Many are the things which are obscure, in the Essenes, even 
their very name, which has called forth countless interpretations, 
Josephus commonly calls them essevot and essaioz; Pliny calls 
them esseni and Philo always essaiot. To ascertain the etymology 
and signification of the name some twenty explanations of the 
name /ssenes have been proposed, and only two derivations 
seem to find the most favor, one which derives the name from 
the Syriac chast or chasyo t. e. pious, and the other deriving it 
from chasha 1. e. to be silent, whence chashaim, “the silent ones,” 
who meditate on mysteries. But even these two derivations, 
which seem to be the least objectionable, are rejected by Eder- 
sheim, who says that “the Pharisees who had the moulding of 
the theological language, and who were in the habit of giving 
the hardest names to those who differed from them, would cer- 
tainly not have bestowed a title implying encomium on a sect 
which, in principle and practice, stood so entirely outside not 
only of their own views, but even of the synagogue itself. 
Again, if they had given a name of encomium to the sect, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they would not have kept, in 
regard to their doctrines and practices, a silence which is only 
broken by dim and indirect allusions. Yet, as we examine it, 
the origin and meaning of the name seem implied in their very 
position towards the synagogue. They were the only real sect, 
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strickly outsiders—and their name Fssenes seems the Greek 
equivalent for chizonim, ‘the outsiders.’ ”’ (Life and Times of 
Fesus 1., p. 332). 

Obscure as is the name, is also the origin of the Essenes. Jo- 
sephus mentions them first in the time of Jonathan the Macca- 
bean about 150 A. D. (Antz. xiii, 5, 9), and the first Essene, Judas 
by name, we meet in the reign of Aristobulus I., about 105—104 
B. C. (zbid. xiii, ii, 2; War 1., 3, 5). According to this the order 
originated probably in the second century before Christ. But 
the question arises whether the Essenes proceeded entirely from 
Judaism, or whether foreign especially Hellenistic influences had 
something to do with the development. To answer this ques- 
tion we must above all things bring before us the cotemporary 
sources of information, mentioned already above. These sources, 
which acquaint us with the essence and origin of Essenism, are 
the only sources. What we find in Christian writings concerning 
the Essenes is taken either entirely from those sources, or are so 
meagre or uncertain, as to be worthless. As to the rabbinic lit- 
erature, it is true that some Jewish writers, more especially 
Frankel, has tried to establish the thesis that “the talmudical 
sources are acquainted with the Essenes and make mention of 
them constantly.” But says Herzfeld, the Jewish historian and 
equally learned in Talmudic lore: “The attempt to point out 
the Essenes in our patristic (i. e. rabbinical) literature has led to 
a splendid hypothesis—hunt”’ (einer stattlichen Hypothesenjagd, 
Geschichte II., p. 397), and Schiirer is correct when he says that 
Bishop Lightfoot (in his commentary on Colossians and Phile- 
mon) has honored Frankel somewhat too much by refuting his 
unfounded combinations (Zheolog. Literaturzeitung, 1876 no. 2. 

Being left by the Talmud which yields nothing whatever con- 
cerning the Essenes, we are obliged to fall back upon the repre- 
sentations of Philo and Josephus. “Their accounts’ says 
Lightfoot, are penned by eye-witnesses. They are direct and 
explicit, if not so precise or as full as we could have wished. 
The writers obviously consider that they are describing a dis- 
tinct and exceptional phenomenon. And it would be a reversal 
of all established rules of historical criticism to desert the solid 
standing-ground of contemporary history for the artificial com- 
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binations and shadowy hypotheses which Frankel would substi- 
tute in its place.” 

Following our guides, we learn the following facts. The Es- 
senes as a rule observed a rigid asceticism in respect to marriage, 
which was to them an abomination. There were others however 
who took a different view. They accepted marriage, as neces- 
sary for the preservation of the race. “For they believe that 
those who do not marry cut off the principal part of human 
life—that is, succession—especially that, if all were of the same 
opinion, the whole race would soon be extinguished” (josephus, 
War, \1., 8, 13). Yet even with them it seems to have been re- 
garded only as an inevitable evil. They fenced it off by strin- 
gent rules, demanding a three year’s probation and enjoining 
various purificatory rites. “They, however, try their spouses 
for three years, and after giving evidence, by three natural pur- 
gations, that they are fit to bear children, they marry them. 
They have no connubial intercourse with them when with child, 
to show that they do not marry to gratify lust, but only to have 
children” (1. c.). The conception of marriage, as quickening and 
educating the affections and thus exalting and refining human 
life, was wholly foreign to their minds. Woman was a mere 
instrument of temptation in their eyes, deceitful, faithless, selfish, 
jealous, mislead and misleading by her passions. “They are 
afraid” says Josephus, “of the lasciviousness of women, and are 
persuaded that none of them preserve their fidelity to one man” 
(1. c. II., 8. 2). And while they despise marriage as a rule, they 
adopt the children of others, and regarding them as their own 
relations, train them in their practices (l. c.). And says Pliny, 
“Their ranks are daily made up by multitudes of newcomers who 
resort to them; and who, being weary of life and driven by the 
surges of ill-fortune, adopt their manner of life. Thus it is that, 
through thousands of years, incredible to relate, this people pro- 
longs its existence without any one being born among them, so 
fruitful to them are the weary lives of others.” 

Their daily work was as follows: They get up before the sun 
rises, and without speaking anything about worldly matters, they 
offer up with their faces towards the sun, some prayer transmit- 
ted by their forefathers, as if they supplicated him to rise. This 
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done, every one betook himself to his work, which was either 
tilling the ground, or tending flocks and rearing bees, or some 
other peaceful avocation. For “no maker of arrows, darts, 
spears, swords, helmets, breastplates, or shields—no manufac- 
turer of arms or engines of war, nor any man whatever who 
makes things belonging to war, or even such things as might 
lead to wickedness in times of peace, is to be found among them. 
Traffic, inn-keeping, or navigation, they never so much as dream 
of, because they repudiate every inducement of covetousness”’ 
(Philo, ed. Mangey, II., 457). At the fifth hour (¢. ¢., 11 A. M.) 
the labor of the forenoon terminated. All of them again as- 
sembled together, had a baptism in cold water, put on their 
white garments, and then made their way to the refectory, which 
they entered with as much solemnity as if it were the temple. 
Having quietly taken their seats the baker gives every one a loaf 
of bread according to order, and the cook places before each 
one a dish with one sort of food. The priest commences with 
prayer, and no one is allowed to taste his food before grace is 
said. A mysterious silence was observed during the meal, which 
the priest concluded by offering thanks to God as the giver of 
their food. This done, they put off their white garments, and 
betake themselves again to their work till evening. On return- 
ing again they take their supper together, at which strangers, 
who happen to be in the place, are allowed to sit down with 
them. 

No noise or tumult ever desecrates their house, but they let 
every one take part in the conversation in turn; and the silence 
of those who are within appears to those who are without as 
some awful mystery (Josephus, /i/ar, IL. 8,5). The Sabbath 
was very strictly observed by the Essenes, yea they were 
“stricter than all other Jews not to touch any labor on the Sab- 
bath day—for they not only prepare their Sabbath-day’s food 
the day before, that they may not kindle a fire on that day, but 
they will not move a vessel out of its place, nor go to ease na- 
ture” (1. c., II, 8, 9). This day is especially devoted to the 
study of the law. “The seventh day,” says Philo, “is held holy, 
on which they abstain from all other work, and go to the sacred 
places called synagogues, sit according to order, the younger 
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below the elder, and listen with becoming attention. Then one 
takes the Bible and reads it, and another of those who have 
most experience comes forward and expounds it, passing over 
that which is not generally known, for they philosophize on 
most things in symbols according to the ancient zeal’’ (Mangey, 
IL, 458). They sent gifts to the temple at Jerusalem, but they 
refused to offer sacrifices there; and although excluded from 
the common sanctuary, they had sacrifices, bloodless sacrifices 
of theirown. ‘They regarded their simple meals with their ac- 
companying prayers and thanksgiving, not only as devotional 
but even as sacrificial rites. Those who prepared and presided 
over these meals were their consecrated priests (Josephus, Antz. 
XViii., I, 5). 

In this manner the days and weeks were passed, for pleasures 
they rejected as an evil and regarded continence and not yield- 
ing to passions as virtues (War, II. 8, 2). There was no pomp, 
nor display. Ointment they even regarded as defiling, and if 
one happened to be anointed against his will, he immediately 
wiped it off his body (I. c. ii. 8, 3). Being averse to luxury and 
extravagance as a disease of both mind and body, they regarded 
as commendable to be unadorned but dressed in white (I. c.) In 
the winter they wore rough cloaks, and in the summer cheap 
garments without sleeves (Philo II, 633). “The keeping and 
appearance of their body are such as of children brought up in 
fear; they change neither garments nor shoes till they are worn 
out or made unfit by time” (Josephus I. c. II, 4). As a steward 
is appointed in every city of this order to provide strangers with 
clothes and other necessaries, they take nothing with them when 
they go on a journey (ibid), and to receive food from any out of 
the society, was strictly forbidden to the Essene (I. c. II, 8, 8). 

As there existed no riches among the Essenes, there existed 
also no poverty among them, thanks to the complete commun- 
ity of goods which they enjoyed. Whoever wished to become 
a member of the order had to give up his possessions to the so- 
ciety as common property. Even their daily wages went into 
the common treasury, which was administered by overseers. 
From this treasury all expenses for food and garments, also for 
the care of sick brothers were defrayed, and while they had per- 
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fect liberty to help the needy, and shewing mercy, to help the 
deserving when in want, and to feed the hungry, yet they were 
not allowed to give anything to their relations without the per- 
mission of the overseers. Among themselves they neither sell 
nor buy anything, but every one gives of that which he has to 
him that wants, and gets from him that which he needs; and 
even without requital they can freely take whatever they want 
(Joseph. War, I, 8, 3, 4,6; Anét. xviii, 1,5; Philo II, 457, 458, 
459, 632, 633). Their brotherly love was intense, they love each 
other more than the other Jews (Josephus, War, II, 8, 2). With 
a childlike reverence the juniors serve the aged. But “they 
condemn owners of slaves, not only as unjust, inasmuch as they 
corrupt the principle of equality, but also as impious, because 
they destroy the law of nature, which like a mother brought 
forth and nourished all alike, and made them all legitimate chil- 
dren, not only in word but in deed; but this relationship, treach- 
erous, covetousness, rendered overbearing by success, has de- 
stroyed by engendering enmity instead of cordiality, and hatred 
instead of love” (Philo, 457, 458, 632). 

But such a brotherly love of the Essenes did not preclude a 
very strict inner organization of their order. From lower grades 
one advanced to higher ones, and the juniors were so much in- 
ferior to the seniors, that the latter wash themselves when they 
happen to touch the former, as if they had been defiled by a 
stranger (Josephus, I!’ar II, 8, 10). When any one desired to 
enter the order, he was not immediately admitted, but although 
he had to remain a whole year without, yet he was obliged to 
observe their ascetic rules of living, and received an axe, an 
apron, and a white garment. Having given proof of continence 
during this time, he approached nearer to their life and partook 
of the holier water of purification; but was still not as yet ad- 
mitted to their common table. Having thus given proof of his 
perseverance, his conduct was tested two more years, and, if 
found worthy, he was admitted to the society. But before he 
touched the common meals, he swore by most awful oaths, first 
to fear God, and next to exercise justice towards all men— 
neither to wrong any one of his own accord nor by the com- 
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mand of others; always to detest the wicked and side with the 
righteous; ever to keep faith inviolable with all men, especially 
with those in authority ; not to be proud of his power nor to 
outshine his subordinates, either in his garments or greater fin- 
ery, if he himself should come to office; always to love truth 
and strive to reclaim all liars; to keep his hands clean from 
stealing, and his mind from unholy gain; not to conceal any- 
thing from the brotherhood, nor disclose anything belonging to 
them to those without, though it were at the hazard of his life. 
This being the only occasion on which the Essenes used an 
oath (I. c. II., 8, 7, 10). According to the years of membership, 
the members were divided into two classes, the higher of which 
consisted of such members, who belonged the longest to the 
order. These formed the tribunal, composed of at least one 
hundred members, which exercised the jurisdiction over the 
colony. Its decree was irrevocable. Such as were caught in 
heinous sins were excommunicated from the society ; and the 
excommunicated frequently died a miserable death. For, being 
bound by oaths and customs, they cannot receive food from any 
out of the society, so that they are forced to eat herbs till, their 
bodies being famished with hunger, they perish. Hence they 
compassionately receive many of them again when they are at 
their last gasp, thinking that suffering approaching unto death, 
is sufficient for their sins (I. c. II., 8,9). From the number of 
the highest class of the order, they also elected their officers, to 
whom obedience was due. 

The religious life and thinking of the Essenes had its center 
in the Old Testament law, which they revered to such a degree 
that “next to God they had the highest veneration for the name 
of the law-giver, Moses, and punished with death any one who 
blasphemed it (I. c. II., 8, 10). Without ceasing they made the 
law the object of their meditations, and love of God, love of vir- 
tue, and love of mankind, they made the rule of their life; in a 
word, they were the champions of virtue (Philo, II., 458). The 
Scriptures (Josephus, IVar, II., 8, 12) being the foundation of 
their religious knowledge, they formed also the starting-point of 
their peculiar speculations, though going beyond the Scriptures. 
To the many things which the Essene bound himself by an oath, 
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not to divulge to the profane world, belonged the writings of the 
society and the names of the angels, and it seems as if the em- 
ployment with a heavenly spirit-world played a very prominent 
role among them (I. c. II., 8, 7). But they also speculated con- 
cerning the existence of God and the generation of the universe 
(Philo, II., 458), and as concerning the soul of men, her essence, 
her relation to the body and her future. They had also their own 
peculiar ideas. And when Josephus tells us, “that they firmly be- 
lieved that the bodies perish and their substance is not enduring, 
but that the souls are immortal—continue forever and come out of 
the most subtile ether—are enveloped by their bodies, to which 
they are attracted through a natural inclination, as if by hedges 
—and that when freed from the bonds of the body, they, as if 
released from a long servitude, rejoice and mount upwards” 
(!Var, IL, 8, 11), we can imagine that all such speculations 
formed the contents of those writings of the society, to which 
also the prophetical gift, of which the Essenes also boasted, con- 
tributed not a little. There were some “among them who un- 
dertook to foretell future events, having been brought up from 
their youth in the study of the sacred Scriptures, in divers puri- 
fications, and in the sayings of the prophets; and it is very sel- 
dom that they fail in their predictions” (I. c. II., 8,12). Even 
outside of the society stories were told concerning such predic- 
tions and their fulfilment. Thus one predicted in a peculiar 
manner the death of Antigonus, the brother of Aristobulus I. 
Judas the Essene, we are told by Josephus, “had never failed or 
deceived men in his predictions before. Now, this man saw 
Antigonus as he was passing along by the temple, and cried out 
to his acquaintance (they were not a few who attended upon 
him as his scholars), ‘O strange!’ said he, ‘it is good for me to 
die now, since truth is dead before me, and somewhat that I 
have foretold hath proved false; for this Antigonus is this day 
alive, who ought to have died this day ; and the place where he 
ought to be slain, according to that fatal decree, was Strato’s 
Tower, which is at the distance of six hundred furlongs from this 
place, and yet four hours of this day are over already; which 
point of time renders the prediction impossible to be fulfilled.’ 
And when the old man had said this, he was dejected in his 
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mind, and so continued. But in a little time, news came that 
Antigonus was slain in a subterraneous place, which was itself 
also called Strato’s Tower, by the same name with that Cesarea 
which lay by the sea-side; and this ambiguity it was which 
caused the prophet's disorder” (l. c. L., 3, 5; Av¢ét. xiii., ii., 2). 
Another Essene, Menahem, once saw Herod as a boy going to 
school, and foretold him his future dignity of king, and after he 
had become king, the duration of his reign (Avé¢. xv. 10, 3). 
Elsewhere their skill in prediction, for which they were espe- 
cially famous, is connected with the perusal of certain ‘sacred 
books,’ which, however, are not described. But more especially, 
we are told that the Essenes studied with extraordinary diligence 
the writings of the ancients, selecting those especially which 
could be turned to profit for soul and body, and that from these 
they learned the qualities of roots and the properties of stones 
(War, L., 8, 6). For themselves, it is true, they had the least 
use of medicine. The simplicity of their diet assured to them 
health and long life, so that many of them lived to above a hun- 
dred years. They despised pain, and death if connected with 
honor, they looked upon as better than long life. “Of the firm- 
ness of their minds in all cases the war with the Romans has 
given ample proof; in which, though they were tortured, racked, 
burned, squeezed, and subjected to all the instruments of tor- 
ment, that they might be forced to blaspheme the law-giver or 
eat what was forbidden, yet they could not be made to do either 
of them; nor would they even once flatter their tormentors or 
shed a tear, but, smiling through their torments and mocking 
their tormentors, they cheerfully yielded up their souls, as those 
who would soon receive them back again” (1. c. I1., 8, 10). 
There is one point which we miss in the description of the 
order of the Essenes, its attitude towards the Messianic expec- 
tation. But from this silence it must not be inferred that they 
had nothing to do with it. Of the three main recorders, one is 
a Roman, who could not understand the messianic hope of the 
Jews; the two others, though Jews, had estranged themselves 
from this hope, because they had estranged themselves at all 
from the national spirit of their people. And it is inconceivable 
that the Essenes, who otherwise were intimately acquainted with 
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the writings of the prophets and believed in a resurrection of 
the dead, should not have shared with the majority of their peo- 
ple in the expectation of the messianic kingdom. Besides we 
may refer for this to a testimony contained in a book, in which 
with great certainty we are entitled to see remains of that old 
Essene society—literature, in the apocryphal book of Enoch. 
True, that the older portions of this book, which were composed 
about 142-139 and 108 B. C., contain very little of a specifically 
Essenic spirit; but in the later portions, which were added to 
the book not long before the year 64 B. C., (chaps. 17, 19, 37, 
71, 106-108), this spirit is plainly perceived. In these portions 
the Messiah and his kingdom is very conspicuous and is de- 
picted in a manner which fully corresponds with the Essene 
view. He appears not, as the Pharisees and the great many 
thought, as a mighty king at the head of Israel’s hosts to sub- 
due or destroy the enemies of the theocratic people in order to 
re-establish the throne of David in the greatest splendor of the- 
ocratic power. He is rather the center of a large, quiet and 
blessed kingdom of the spirits, whose highest commander is 
God, the Lord of the spirits (ch. 37:4; 38: 2, 4, 6), surrounded 
by a thousand times thousand, and ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand angels (ch. 40:1). The citizens of this kingdom are the 
righteous (ch 39: 4; 43: 4), the saints (ch. 38: 4; 39:4; 41: 
2), the elect ones (ch. 38 : 2; 39:6, 7), separated by the Lord's 
fore-ordination from the sinners, as light and darkness have been 
separated by him everlastingly (ch. 41: 8). But of them all, 
God, before the creation of the world, has chosen one, who like 
the others is a son of man (ch. 69: 29), a son of the woman 
(ch. 62 : 5), whose portion overcomes all things before the 
Lord of the spirits in rectitude to eternity (ch. 46: 3): he is the 
Just One, in whom righteousness dwells, the truly righteous one 
(ch. 38 : 2), in the highest sense; the Chosen One (ch. 40: §; 
45 : 3,4; 49: 2), the Son of Man (ch. 46: 2, 3,4; 48:2; 62: 
7,9), the Anointed (48:10; 52,:4). In this spirit-world dwells 
also divine wisdom: which after she looked in vain for a dwell- 
ing-place among men, had returned to her place and took her 
seat among the angels (ch. 42 : 1, 2), all the thirsty drink out of 
the fountain of wisdom and are filled with wisdom (ch. 48 : 1), 
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in the Chosen One dwells the spirit of wisdom, and the spirit of 
him who imparts understanding, and the spirit of doctrine and 
of power, and the spirit of those asleep in justice (ch. 49 : 3). 
From thence the divine wisdom reveals to the Son of man those 
righteous and holy ones also, who dwell upon earth, whose por- 
tion the Lord of the spirits preserves, because they have hated 
and despised this world of injustice, and have hated all its deeds 
and ways in the name of the Lord of the spirits (ch. 48 : 7). 
These are the humble who have chastised their bodies, who 
loved God, and did not love gold or silver, or all the riches of 
the world, but gave their bodies over to torture; and who, since 
they existed, did not long for terrestrial food, but considered 
themselves a breath that passes away, and lived accordingly, 
and were often tried by God, but their spirits were found in 
cleanness to praise his name (ch. 108, 7,9). They are still trod- 
den down by wicked men, but the day of their reward, of pun- 
ishment for the sinners and ungodly, will come (ch. 108 : 10). 
True, that shortly before that event, the enemies of the kingdom 
of God will once more muster their forces. Demoniac powers 
will excite the kings of Media and Parthia that they come upon 
the holy land with war and devastation. But before the holy 
city they will war amongst themselves, and they will destroy 
each other (ch. 56 : 5-8). On that day the Lord of the spirits 
will place the Chosen One upor the throne of glory, the spirit 
of righteousness is poured out over him, and the word of his 
mouth destroys all sinners and unrighteous (ch. 45 : 3; 46:4 
seq.; 62 : 3 seq.) But the chosen are saved. The earth and 
sheol will return the bodies and souls entrusted to them, and 
the Lord will choose the just and holy from among them (ch. 
61: 1-5; 51:1, 2). He will transform the heaven and the 
earth and make them an eternal blessing and light (ch. 45 : 4, 5). 
The just and the chosen will love, being like the angels in hea- 
ven (ch. 51: 4). Having risen from the earth, they are clothed 
with the garment of life full of imperishable splendor. And the 
Lord of the spirits will dwell over them and they will dwell with 
this Son of Man to all eternity (ch. 62 : 14-16; 58 : 2-6). 

By this glance at the heavenly spirit-world, the picture of the 
life of the Essenes, as it was presented by contemporaneous rec- 
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ords, evidently receives its finishing touch, its harmonious and 
necessary close, a picture evidently full of Sabbatical stillness, 
full of quiet sublimity. And although on that account it must 
not be repugnant to us, to place by its side the picture of the 
gospel history, how many like traits are then really offered to 
the cursory comparing glance! It would seem as if those who 
find the beginnings of Christianity in the colonies of Engedi, 
are not so easily dismissed. 

Really, how striking! When the Essenes avoided the oaths, 
has not Christ also said: Swear not at all * * but let your 
communication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil (Matt. 4 : 34-37). And when the 
Essenes preferred celibacy, did not Christ do the same, and did 
he not speak of those who for the kingdom of heaven's sake 
have made themselves eunuchs (I. c. xix. 12). The Essene 
principles of voluntary poverty and of having no possessions 
seemed to have influenced Christ when he said to the young 
man: Go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and come 
and follow me (I. c. xix., 21), and afterwards to the disciples: It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God (ibid, 24). And 
do we not already find the rule of the Essene society concerning 
the community of goods carried out in the circle of Christ and 
his disciples in the fact that Judas had the bag (John 12: 6; 
13 : 29), and accordingly afterwards also in the first Christian 
community at Jerusalem, of which the Acts of the Apostles 
state: “And all that believed were together, and had all things 
common. And sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need” (II1., 44 seq., iv. 32). 
Must we not recognize the extraordinary Essene continence in 
eating and drinking in that fasting which Christ after his bap- 
tism continued in the desert (Matt. 4 : 2). Again when the Es- 
senes in opposition to all Israel ventured to renounce the sacri- 
ficial ritual of the Old Testament, there can be no doubt that 
Essene influence made Christ say that God will have mercy and 
not sacrifice (9 : 13) and point toward that time when the true 
worshipers shall worship the Father neither in Mount Gerizim 
nor yet at Jerusalem, but as God is a Spirit they shall worship 
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him in spirit and in truth (John 4 : 23 seq.) Yea, these very 
influences were perhaps the cause which produced in him alto- 
gether that more liberal view concerning the law. And does 
not the saying of Christ, that the Law and the Prophets are com- 
prehended in the commandment to love God with all the heart 
and the neighbor as oneself (22 : 37-40) rest on that Essene 
threefold rule and definition of duties: love to God, love of vir- 
tue, and love of mankind? We may also infer that the com- 
mandments concerning brotherly love and love of the neighbor 
(v. 21 seq. 38-48) belong to the order of the Essenes, to enter 
which was only allowed with the awful obligation to attain fully 
that degree of brotherly love, and where slavery was despised. 
On the other hand, the organization of the Christian congrega- 
tion, the office of presbyters (Acts 7 : 30; 14: 23; 20: 7), the 
almonry (6: 5), the ecclesiastical discipline as commanded by 
Christ himself (Matt. 18 : 15 seq.) remind of all the like institu- 
tions among the Essenes. The divine service of the Christian 
congregation was like that among the Essenes, and do not bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper remind of the lustrations and the 
sacred meals of the Essenes? Christ’s gift of prophecy, his 
wonderful cures, his doctrine of the resurrection of the dead and 
of the messianic kingdom, does not all this point to the Essenes 
as the natural source! For whilst the Sadducees denied the 
latter two, the Pharisees, however, asserted it but in a material 
and carnal manner, we found among the Essenes a conception, 
which like that of Christ, remote from both extremes, is spirit- 
ual. Following them, he also compared the life in the resurrec- 
tion to that of the angels in heaven (Matt. 22: 30); he likes 
best to call himself the Son of Man (8 : 20; 9:6; 12:8, etc.), 
whose kingdom is a kingdom of heaven, not a kingdom of this 
world (4: 17; 13: 11; John 18: 36). And finally that courage 
of sufferings, with which Christ himself went into death, and 
which he required of his followers; did it not proceed from the 
Essenes, who glorified it in their writings and showed it in life. 

From these observations we can, as it appears, explain the 
otherwise noticeable fact, that whilst in the discourses of Christ 
as well as is the gospel history all other parties and tendencies 
of the times and country are mentioned, only the great, peculiar 
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order of the Essenes is not mentioned with one syllable? And 
the reason is because Jesus himself was an Essene, and the 
Christian congregation proceeded from the order of the Esse- 
nes. And does this not fill that remarkable gap in the life of 
Christ, which the evangelist tries to fill up with the few words, 
«And he increased in wisdom, and stature, and in favor with 
God and man?” (Luke 2: 52). From the twelfth to the thir- 
tieth year, it has been said, Christ entirely disappears from the 
scene of history, and yet this part of his life must have been 
very important. During this time he must have had conceived 
the plan, which he intended to carry out; in this time his soul 
must have had nourished and strengthened itself for the under- 
taking and execution of the great business which he regarded 
as a commission of God. The boy had attracted attention, he 
had caused anxiety, and in the temple he had astonished the 
people by his knowledge and wisdom. Why does history not 
know anything of this more important period of his life? Why 
are his own adherents and friends, to whom all, even the least 
thing in his life was so important, not able to find out anything? 
Why are Matthew and Mark silent? Why can St. John, who 
supplements the other gospels, say nothing about it; why not 
St. Luke, who had perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first? The only explanation of all this—and from what 
has been said not with injustice—is found in the supposition, 
that Jesus spent that part of his life in the Essene colonies. 
There he was educated and there he grew up, there he was im- 
bued with the principles of Essenism, till he was appointed and 
sent out by his order, to effect a great moral revolution. His 
object of life was to bring about a reformation of Judaism by 
the means of Essenism, and he himself was but a pliant tool in 
other hands. 


One sees what imposing array of reason can be set up in or- 
der to derive Christianity from Essenism, and can also see how 
far one may go in this theory. But in truth we must not be 
afraid. Those reasons, when more closely examined are more 
seeming than real, and are the mere outgrowth of a very super- 
ficial examination of the case. By going a little deeper at the 
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root, and examining the gase with an unbiased eye, we will see 
not only the complete independence of Christianity over and 
against Essenism, but also its true character over and against all 
disfigurations and obscurations. 

In his sermon on the Mount, Christ laid it down as a principle 
for his disciples not to swear at all, but to say yea, yea, and nay, 
nay. This istrue. But when he himself went beyond such an 
expression of the mere yea, yea, and nay, nay, with his forms 
of assurance like verily, verily (Matt. 25 : 40; 26:34; John 5: 
24; 16: 20), when he solemnly adjured the high-priest that he 
was the Messiah, how then? It would seem then that he gave 
not that precept like the Essenes as an external law of the letter. 
And as in the case of this precept, so it is with all other prohi- 
bitions and precepts, which he enjoined in similar connection. 
He opposes them to the letter of the Old Testament law, with- 
out putting the letter of a new law in its place. He will not 
destroy the old law, but fulfill it. Over and against its letter he 
will put his own spirit; he will reduce the action to its very in- 
tention, and in order to express this spirit, this intention in a 
popular manner, it happens that he also enjoins and prohibits 
actions, which appear as the immediate expression of intention. 
Thus the prohibition of swearing is according to its essence 
nothing but the command of a continuous truthfulness, which 
makes the oath a superfluous abuse of the divine name. 

As to marriage, Jesus nowhere rejected it as did the Essenes. 
True that he was not married, but this was not only because the 
zeal of the house of God had to eat him up, but also because 
he could find no consort of equal birth. And to those who pre- 
ferred celibacy for the sake of the kingdom of God he has pre- 
served the right to follow the dictates of their own conscience. 
On the other hand we must also not forget that Christ called 
Simon Peter, a married man (Matt. 8 : 14; 9:5), to become his 
disciple and declared him to be the rock of his congregation. 
And “when we find Christ discussing the relations of man and 
wife, gracing the marriage festival by his presence, again and 
again employing wedding banquets and wedded life as apt sym- 
bols of the highest theological truths, without a word of dispar- 
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agement or rebuke, we see plainly that we are confronted with a 
spirit very different from the narrow rigor of the Essenes.” 

Voluntary poverty or community of goods, as it existed 
among the Essenes, Christ nowhere introduced into his congre- 
gation. He condemned the idolatry of earthly goods (Matt. 6 : 
24), and emphasized the moral dangers of riches in themselves 
by saying: it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
But when he adds: with men this is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible (Matt. 19: 26), he again places the rich 
on the same level with all others. For who is it to whom this 
word of the entrance into the kingdom of God would not apply ? 
When he advised that rich young man to sell all his goods and 
to give it to the poor and then to follow him, Christ did so with 
special reference to the personal disposition of his heart. Even 
his nearest disciples did not sell all that they had, but merely 
forsook it (19 : 27) in order to be in his perpetual following. 
And of Joseph of Arimathea, who also was one of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples, we know that he was a rich man (27: 57). The entire 
community of goods of the apostles of Christ consisted in the 
possession of a common bag, from which the expenses for the 
most necessary provisions were defrayed, and from which as the 
occasion required, the poor also were provided (14:17; 15 : 34; 
16:5; John 4: 8; 13: 29). And as to the community of 
goods in the infant Church of Christ, the reasonable explanation is 
that we have an independent attempt to realize the idea of broth- 
erhood—an attempt which naturally suggested itself without any 
direct imitation of Essenism, “but which was soon abandoned 
under the pressure of circumstances. Indeed the communism 
of the Christians was from the very first wholly unlike the com- 
munism of the Essenes. The surrender of property with the 
Christians was not a necessary condition of entrance into an or- 
der; it was a purely voluntary act, which might be withheld 
without foregoing the privileges of the brotherhood (Acts 5 : 4). 
And the common life too was obviously different in kind, at 
once more free and more sociable, unfettered by rigid ordinances, 
respecting individual liberty, and altogether unlike a monastic 
rule” (Lightfoot). 
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Different alike was also the position with regard to eating and 
drinking. Christ fasted, because in preparing himself for the 
great task of his life, he felt the necessity of doing so. He even 
supposed it as possible for his disciples to observe the general 
Jewish custom of fasting by warning them against the hypocrit- 
ical show of it (Matt. 6: 16 seq). But in reality he did not fast 
after his public appearance, nor did he urge his disciples to do 
so; and when being blamed, he replied: “Can the children of 
the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with 
them? but the days will come, when the bridegroom shall be 
taken from them, and then shall they fast’ (9 : 14 seq.), thus 
making fasting not a virtue or a means of virtue, but an expres- 
sion of religious mood, and divesting it of all importance for 
those who know themselves in community with him, who as the 
risen One will be with his people always even unto the end of 
the world (28: 20). On the whole he gave his disciples no 
rules of asceticism after the manner of the Essenes. And while 
he needed very little to satisfy his hunger, yet he did also not 
repudiate the banquets with their richer enjoyments (John 2: 
1 seq.; Luke 7 : 36; 11 : 37; 14:1; 19:5; Matt.9:10; 26: 
6), in consequence of which he was denounced as a “glutton 
and a wine-bibber” (Matt. 11 : 19; Luke 7 : 34). 

How great too is in truth the difference between Christ and 
the Essenes as concerning the position to the law. We know 
that to the orthodox Pharisee, the law without the sacrifices, the 
temple-worship, the hierarchy, had no meaning whatever. Yet 
the Essene declined to take any part in the sacrifices; he had 
priests of his own independently of the Levitical priesthood. 
Whether he avoided the temple on account of the sacrifices, or 
the sacrifices on account of the temple, is of no avail. But we 
know that Christ did neither. Certainly he could not have re- 
garded the temple as unholy, for his whole time during his so- 
journs at Jerusalem was spent within its precincts. It was the 
scene of his miracles, of his ministrations, his daily teaching. 
And in like manner it is the common rendezvous of his disciples 
after him (Luke 24 : 53; Acts 2:46; 3:1, etc.; § : 20 seq. 42). 
“Nor again does he evince any abhorrence of the sacrifices. On 
the contrary he says that the altar consecrates the gifts (Matt. 
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23 : 18 seq., comp. 5 : 23, 24), he charges the cleansed leper to 
go and fulfil the Mosaic ordinance and offer the sacrificial offer- 
ings to the priests (Matt. 8:4; Mark 1: 44; Luke 5: 14). 
And his practice also is conformable to his teaching. He comes 
to Jerusalem regularly to attend the great festivals, where sacri- 
fices formed the most striking part of the ceremonial, and he 
himself enjoins preparation to be made for the sacrifice of the 
Paschal lamb. If he repeats the inspired warning of the older 
prophets, that mercy is better than sacrifice (Matt. 9:13; 12:7), 
this very qualification shows approval of the practice in itself 
Nor is his silence less eloquent than his utterances or his actions. 
Throughout the gospels there is not one word which can be 
construed as condemning the sacrificial system or as implying a 
desire for its cessation until everything is fulfilled.” Christ did 
not break with the law in a precipitous and arbitrary manner, 
he merely opposed the servile service of the letter. The Sab- 
bath, as we know, the Essenes observed with ultra-Pharisaic 
rigor, and kept the commandment in a truly slavish manner. 
But in this very command he especially put the spirit of the law 
beneath its letter (Matt. 12: 5 seq.; Mark 2: 27), and always 
breathed in the innermost kernel of the law that life, which was 
finally to break the perishable cover (Matt. 5 : 21 seq.). After 
all it will be evident that even if we would find the very words 
according to which the Essenes before Christ already designated 
the Old Testament commands of love of God and love of the 
neighbor as the poles of the law and the prophets, that they 
would have another inner signification here and there. But this 
is by no means the case. For with these two injunctions they 
combine—and this is characteristic enough—as the third rule of 
action the love of virtue, by which they evidently understand 
nothing else than their Essene continence, endurance, simplicity, 
modesty and lawfulness, in short, their specific Essene virtue of 
the order, including also all their lustrations (Philo, ed. Mangey, 
II., 458). Whoever can place this on the same level with love 
of God and love of man, of him it cannot be said that he is not 
far from the kingdom of God. Both must fall into degradation 
in the question of the rules of the order. 

It excites our admiration by meeting in the ancient world 
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with a brotherly love, which condemns slavery, yet how much 
more peerless stands the gospel out in this respect, which with- 
out directly abolishing or condemning slavery in the morally 
religious freedom of the individual, creates that soil, in which 
also social liberty can and must grow. (Comp. Paul’s Epistle to 
Philemon). Here we have a living principle, important for the 
whole world, there the statute of a small community. And 
finally what does that brotherly love, what that avoiding of slav- 
ery among the Essenes mean, when the Essene friar of a higher 
grade believes himself polluted by the contact not only with his 
co-religionist outside of the order, but also with the novice of 
his order, and when the members are obliged implicitly to obey 
their superiors in all matters? This is no brotherly love, it is 
slavery, worse even than any other, because it tries to cover it- 
self with the claim of religious authorization. How entirely 
different is the conduct, which Christ requires of his followers. 
He requires a charity which, without any difference at all, even 
without the difference of creed, regards every one, who is in 
need of our help, of our love, as neighbor (Luke 10 : 30). And 
any and all hierarchical pretensions within his congregation he 
cuts off by those emphatic exhortations: «But be ye not called 
Rabbi, for one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are breth- 
ren. Neither be ye called masters, for one is your master, even 
Christ. But he that is greatest among you shall be your ser- 
vant” (Matt. 23 : 8, 10, 11). “Ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among 
you; but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister,’and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant” (20 : 25-27). 

Where there is such a great contrast between the hierarchical 
spirit of the Essene order and the truly brotherly mind which 
Christ wished to prevail in his congregation, it would be folly to 
assume that Christ should have transferred the organization of 
the Essene colonies to his congregation. There is not the least 
trace of it. For the beginnings of an inner organization within 
the Christian congregation are the gradual outgrowth of an im- 
mediate necessity. This we see in the first place in the election 
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of those seven men, who as the helpers of the apostles had the 
care for the poor (Acts 6 : 3); in the second place the appoint- 
ment of the elders was nothing but an imitation of an already 
existing synagogue-institution, which was evidently adhered to 
also by the Essenes. But of that discipline which was exercised 
among the Essenes by irrevocable decisions of a tribunal, we 
find not the least trace in the institutions of Christ. He ex- 
pressly warns against all and every attempt to separate exter- 
nally the false and insincere from among those, who call them- 
selves his followers (Matt. 13 : 24-30, 47 seq.). What he says 
of the treatment of sinners among his followers (18 : 15-18), 
has really no other purpose than to exhort those to the highest 
degree of placability, who were offended by the offense of a 
brother. Who by all means avoids the Christian community 
and those means of salvation committed to it, him will he then 
also regard as excluded, but only to make it so much easier to 
win him over again for the community. For when he says that 
such an one should be treated as a publican and sinner, this 
seemingly hard word finds its beautiful explanation from the 
manner how Christ himself did in truth treat publicans and sin- 
ners, viz., that such an one as concerns Christians may become 
an object of the saving and seeking love of sinners. 

The external similarity between the Essene and Christian 
divine service like the similiar institution of presbyters explains 
itself in that both followed the custom of the synagogue. In the 
same manner the external form of the Christian baptism medi- 
ated through the baptism of John, like the Essene ablutions may 
be traced back to the common Jewish lustrations. But here too 
how vast in the inner contrast between the Christian baptism, 
which once for all gives to the penitent sinner a pledge of his re- 
conciliation and regeneration, and those endless ablutions of the 
Essenes, who as often as they become polluted by the contact 
with the material world, have again and again to extinguish this 
pollution. And that holy supper instituted by Christ himself, 
which according to its essential signification rests upon that 
which is most peculiar to Christianity, the atoning death of 
Christ, even in its external form has still less anything in com- 
mon with the sacred meals of the Essenes, since in this respect 
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it rests upon the Old Testament passover, and has the very use 
of wine, which the Essenes totally repudiated, as a significant 
element. 

Christ’s prophecies, which like those of the Old Testament 
prophets refer to the divine decrees concerning the development 
of the kingdom of God, differ positively from the Essaeic sooth- 
saying of incidental accidents, which only serves curiosity. And 
his healings, do not like those of the Essenes, rest upon the 
knowledge and application of natural remedies or superstitious 
magic formulas, but upon the free word-producing faith. 

When, however, the Essaeic belief in the resurrection of the 
dead, and the kingdom of Messiah, is as remote from the Sad- 
ducaic denial, as it is from the sensually carnal conception of the 
Pharisees, this seeming similarity with the teaching of Christ is 
bought at too high a price considering the estimation of the 
earthly-corporeal, which is entirely foreign, yea opposed to the 
teaching of Christ. According to this estimation, it is no more 
man’s duty to permeate it with the spiritual, to promote it as a 
symbol, an instrument of the spiritual, but to mortify and re- 
press it more and more, to free the spiritual more and more 
from the polluting touching of the checking bounds of the cor- 
poreal. By it, the Essenes, it is true are obliged to conceive 
the future life of men as well as the appearance and the king- 
dom of the Messiah in the most spiritual manner in opposition 
to the power of sensual notions of the Pharisaic teaching. But 
on the other hand, every effort also of making a connection be- 
tween the future life and the present corporeality as it must 
always be in their belief in a resurrection of the dead, or between 
the Messiah and the rest of mankind, becomes a contradiction 
to their most real fundamental view. Whether they conceive 
their Messiah also as the flower of the human race, whether they 
call him the son of the woman, the son of man, all these are 
mere names. A spirit being without human existence and life 
he remains from everlasting to everlasting the center of the 
heavenly kingdom of spirits and only with it he comes down 
upon the earth having become the heaven. The holy cannot 
enter into the development of the earthly-human life which is 
impure in itself. Such Essaeic ideas could by no means have 
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influenced Jesus in his spiritualization of the doctrine of the res- 
urrection and the Messianic expectation. For when he, who 
was in truth and reality the son of the woman, the man with 
human flesh and blood, declared himself as the sinless, the Sa- 
vior and judge of the world, he rather promoted in himself 
the human earthly corporeality which the Essenes degrade as a 
polluting bar of the spiritual, to the corresponding instrument of 
the spiritual, the holy, the divine. And even if it were admitted 
that following the Esszic phraseology, Jesus selected the name 
of the Son of Man from the book of Daniel in order to desig- 
nate his Messianic dignity, the meaning is in either case differ- 
ent; or rather only with reference to Jesus, the Son of God, 
living in complete human development, not with reference to the 
Messiah of the Essenes who was completely removed from the 
earthly human sphere, does that name on the whole have any 
sense, an inner truth. 

Where the views concerning the corporeal are so different the 
courage of suffering must also be different. His trembling and 
suffering, that awful expression of being forsaken by God (Matt. 
26 : 37 seq., 27 : 46) only prove that this earthly human life was 
to him a valuable good, and death something unnatural, contra- 
dicting the idea of man. And it appears only so much greater 
and wonderful, when he nevertheless with voluntary love betakes 
himself to the way of death, bearing his suffering with endless 
patience. On the other hand how proud and cold appears that 
heroism in suffering, which the Essenes, tired of life, show. 
They smile through their torments and—very significant indeed 
—mock their tormentors. What contrast is there between this 
mockery and that inexhaustible fulness of compassionate love, 
with which the Crucified prays for his tormentors! (Luke 23 : 34). 

Thus all those seeming equations which can be made in order 
to derive Christianity from Essenism, become in reality so many 
differences, yea direct oppositions. And even if one should say, 
not one or two, but all those resemblances when taken together 
prove nevertheless the historic connection, every single observa- 
tion has rather shown that there is an entirely different spirit 
which is to be perceived here and there and every inner and 
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outer relationship is thus excluded. On the one hand we have 
the gospel which frees from the forms of the Old Testament law, 
on the other the piety and righteousness of Essenism enslaved 
under the letter of the Old Testament law. And it was un- 
doubtedly that outward piety and righteousness which gave to 
Essenism its origin. It started out from the Pharisees or Sep- 
aratists, who at a time when Hellenistic culture and Gentile 
manners, even heathenish culture threatened to enter Judaism, 
separated themselves from the profane people in order to be en- 
abled to live up to the very letter of the law. But the more 
they strove after the spiritual dominion over the people, to 
achieve which they had to court their favor, the more necessary 
it became for them to mix among the people, and by this con- 
stant contact with the people they became a little lenient. It 
was this which induced the Essenes, 2. ¢., the pious, in order to 
carry out more consistently the Pharisaic principles, to separate 
themselves even outwardly from the people, to realize in smaller 
but closely connected societies the ideal of Levitical purity and 
legal austerity. Thence this excessive reverence for the name 
of Moses, to blaspheme which made any one guilty of death; 
thence the exceptionally rigorous observance of the Mosaic rit- 
ual, which made the Essene an exaggeration, almost a caricature 
of the Pharisee. But there are also some other points by which 
the Essene differed from the Pharisees, and in which we trace 
the working of influences which must have been derived from 
external sources. We have already seen how the Essene viewed 
marriage. This rigid asceticism in respect to marriage was pecu- 
liarly his own, for the honorable, and even exaggerated, estimate 
of marriage, which was characteristic of the Jew, and of the 
Pharisee as the typical Jew, found no favor with the Essene. 
But the latter did not stop here. The Pharisee was very careful 
to observe the distinction of meats lawful and unlawful, as laid 
down by the Mosaic code, and even rendered these ordinances 
vexatious by minute definitions of his own. But the Essene 
went far beyond him. He drank no wine, he did not touch an- 
imal food. “From these facts,’’ says Lightfoot, “it seems clear 
that Essene abstinence was something more than the mere ex- 
aggeration of Pharisaic principles. The rigor of the Pharisee 
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was based on his obligation of obedience to an absolute external 
law. The Essene introduced a new principle. He condemned 
in any form the gratification of the natural cravings, nor would 
he consent to regard it as moral or immoral only according to 
the motive which suggested it or the consequences which flowed 
from it. It was in itself an absolute evil. He sought to disen- 
gage himself, as far as possible, from the conditions of physical 
life. In short, in the asceticism of the Essene we seem to see 
the germ of that Gnostic dualism which regards matter as the 
principle, or at least the abode, of evil.” 

But these are not the only points of departure from the com- 
mon type of Jewish orthodoxy. We have seen that at day- 
break the Essenes addressed certain prayers, which had been 
handed down from their forefathers, to the sun, “as if entreating 
him to rise.” They were careful also to conceal and bury all pol- 
luting substances, so as not ‘to insult the rays of the god’ (Jo- 
sephus IVar, Il., 8,9.) “We cannot indeed suppose that they 
regarded the sun as more than a symbol of the unseen power 
who gives light and life, but their outward demonstrations of 
reverence were sufficiently prominent to attach to them, or to a 
sect derived from them, the epithet of ‘Sun-worshippers,’ and 
some connection with the characteristic feature of Parsee devo- 
tion at once suggests itself.’ The practice, notwithstanding 
Ginsburg’s assertion to the contrary (Art. Assenes in Smith and 
Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography), at all events stands 
in strong contrast to the denunciations of worship paid to the 
‘hosts of heaven’ in the Hebrew prophets. To this we may 
add their denial of the resurrection of the body, their prohibition 
of sacrifices, their esoteric doctrine of angels, their representa- 
tions regarding God and creation, their practice of magical arts 
and striving after purity, all this shows resemblences to Parsism 
and its undoubted influences. 

“The Essenes” said a modern writer, “drew to them Judaism 
as well as heathenism, informally organizing a league of virtue for 
all religious men. * * Yet the bleeding chasm between flesh 
and spirit, the terror which recoiled from the impurity of the 
material world, the mechanical and involuntary action which de- 
stroyed individuality and carved out figures on one stiff and ste- 
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reotyped pattern, making them, as Josephus well says, merely 
schoolboys beneath the rod of their master, the exclusion of any 
wider development, the rigid conservation of the ancient sacred 
dogmas which were to remain intact,—finally and above all, the 
mysterious bond which held them back from the wider life of the 
Jewish community, prove that we are here examining, not so 
much a new principle, springing and urging itself into the world 
with fresh vigor, as an effort which was, however praiseworthy, 
languishing and laborious in the struggle to preserve the sufferers 
of a decaying age by truly Jewish means. When we examine 
more closely the influence of this order on the nation, it can 
hardly be called important or beneficial, on a large scale, not- 
withstanding all its favorable effect upon individuals. Essenism 
was in fact only an admission of helplessness against the actual 
state of things, renouncing the attempt to restore all Israel, to 
which it was opposed, as heterodox and impure, and in this oc- 
curred a breach with the living national spirit, the mysterious es- 
sence of undying power in its conception of unity and solidarity, 
and it was an act of despair, and a beginning of dissolution. In 
short, the salvation of individuals in the general shipwreck is 
frankly the watchword of the party. We hear nothing from 
them of a cry for the kingdom of God, nor for the Messiah, 
since these were enclosed within their own limits. It left the 
nation to rush to its destruction. And when the end came, and 
they had been mingled by persecution with the Zealots in order 
to save Zion, they chose to prolong their days in the deserts by 
the Dead Sea after the fall of Zion, where Ussenism might in- 
deed send forth fresh blossoms, as if its life were not affected by 
the national destruction. In this manner Essenism is a proof, 
of how much force and nobility was still to be found in the de- 
caying humanity of the pra-Christian era, and how much spiritual 
material it might contribute to the new principle that was des- 
tined really to bring healing to the world; but we may learn from 
its weakness that the healing power which arose upon the na- 
tion, and indeed upon the world, with fresh creative fruitfulness 
cannot be counted among the impulses and forces of Essenism” 
(Keim, History of Fesus of Nazara, |., 384 seq.). 

And Christ? Frankly he comes with his gospel message be- 
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fore the turmoil of the people; in their midst he lives, moves 
and has his being. Whether in Jerusalem or in Galilee, whether 
in the markets and streets or in the synagogues and schools, 
whether in the mountain or at the sea-shore, in fact always and 
everywhere his word and help is ready for him who receives it. 
He invites all who seek rest for their souls. As a physician not 
of those who are whole, but of the sick, he lives in the company 
of publicans and sinners (Matt. 11:9). But he also allows 
himself to be invited by those who opposed him the most, the 
high-minded Pharisees (Luke 7 : 36; 11:37; 14:1). The 
deepest truths he presents in such a manner as to be intelligible 
even for children. Even what he spoke to his disciples in secret 
was not to remain a secret doctrine, but was spoken for all. 
What he told them in darkness, they were to speak in light, and 
what they heard in the ear, they were to preach upon the house- 
tops (Matt. 10:27). Not like the Essenes, were his disciples to 
put their light under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that all who 
were in darkness may receive light (5 : 14 seq.). Christ's king- 
dom was not to be hid in the corners of the world, but like the 
mustard seed which becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches thereof, it was to embrace all 
the world, and like the leaven which !eavens the meal, it was to 
permeate the whole world (13 : 13 seq.). Christ's word is not a 
statute of an order, no external didactic formula, no ascetic rule 
of virtue, but a holy power of life, which as such is appointed 
to and capable of entering also into all phenomena of human 
life and thinking. No! it is not the spirit of Essaeic sectarian- 
ism, in which Christ has gathered unto himself his congregation. 
And from this standpoint, the silence which Christ and the gos- 
pels observed towards the Essenes can be better understood. It 
was not because of the identity between his teaching and that 
of the Essenes, but because Christ who preached and worked in 
the open market among the people, could certainly meet with 
Pharisees and Sadducees and all other parties, but not with the 
Essenes. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


ELEMENTS OF POWER IN ‘FALMAGE’S PREACHING. 
By Rev. J. A. SINGMASTER, A. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., is a preacher of great power. 
He may not be the greatest preacher living but he is certainly 
the most popular. His congregation, numbering upwards of 
four thousand members, is probably the largest Protestant 
church in Christendom. He claims that about six thousand 
people were converted last year through his preaching. In this 
city of world renowned preachers, he commands twice as many 
hearers as any other. Indeed, while men of distinguished learn- 
ing and reputation even as classic orators preach to a handful, 
the Tabernacle is crowded to the doors. When other churches 
are poorly attended on account of inclement weather, there is 
often not standing room there. I believe that there are fifty 
churches in Brooklyn whose combined Sunday evening congre- 
gations are easily outnumbered by the people who throng to 
hear Talmage. Nor is this the exception; it is the rule. For 
nearly a score of years he has labored here with ever increasing 
popularity and success. 

This wonderful status has not been attained by organized lay 
effort, by impressive music, by pastoral activity, by oratorical 
trickery or anything of the kind, for his sermons are quite as 
popular in the printed form as when delivered by the enthusi- 
astic preacher. Of what other preacher, living or dead, since 
the age of the apostfes is this true? Even Beecher’s sermons 
lost their spell in the printing office and Spurgeon’s often are 
common-place, divorced from the magic of their delivery. A 
publisher recently remarked that Talmage’s sermons are more 
eagerly sought for and command a higher price than those of 
any other man. Their circulation in newspapers, magazines and 
books is almost fabulous. They have made his name a house- 
hold word to the ends of the earth. There are few men living, 
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presidents, emperors, princes, authors, philanthropists, who are 
as widely known as Talmage. 

Moreover, it is not the uneducated only that admire him. 
Abundant testimony may be adduced from able and unpreju- 
diced men to his great power. Spurgeon says: “His sermons 
take hold on my inmost soul. The Lord is with this mighty 
man. Iam astonished when God blesses me, but not surprised 
when he blesses him.” Rev. Dr. S. T. Spear pronounces him 
the most remarkable, impressive and profitable preacher he has 
ever listened to—“a poet, a dramatist and a genius for the glory 
of God and the good of mankind.” Dr. Prime said that his 
sermons were “as simple as Bunyan, as cogent as Wesley and 
as mighty as Edwards.”’ Beecher, Storrs, Lyman Abbott, Tal- 
bot W. Chambers and other eminent preachers have spoken in 
a similar vein. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen considers his ser- 
mons “as unequaled in their power to commend Christ to men 
as a never-dying Saviour.” This is a tribute endorsed by poets, 
scholars, orators and judges. 

How shall we account for the facts which make up the record 
of this great man? Are we to dismiss the whole matter with 
the one word sensational? Are we to unite with the jealous or 
the profane and call him names? Surely that would be neither 
kind nor philosophical. To ascribe his great success, as some 
of his enemies do, to such things as the accessories of the Tab- 
ernacle, would be to forget that he created them. To credit it 
to the undeniable eccentricities of his delivery would be to ig- 
nore the popularity of his printed sermons. To account for it 
by supposing that his adherents are only shallow, unsubstantial 
people would be to believe what is not true. 

It is urged against him also that some of his sermons are bar- 
ren in thought, poorly arranged and the like. Of whose ser- 
mons may not this be said? It is utterly unfair to judge a man 
by his failings. His church has also been frequently unfavora- 
bly contrasted with others on points of benevolence and mis- 
sionary activity. This proves at most that he is greater as a 
preacher than as an organizer and pastor. It may also illustrate 
the adage that great men have great faults. 

I write not to apologize for him nor to glorify him. He does 
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not need the former; and the latter would count for little. But 
I do insist that when a man arises in the pulpit to whom the 
world listens, the average preacher has much to learn from him. 
His eccentricities are not worse than those of other great preach- 
ers to whom enraptured multitudes listened in the past. Chry- 
sostom and our own Luther were the sensationalists of their day 
in exposing vice and breaking the pulpit trammels of the age. 

We are not seeking a “secret of success” in this inadequate 
study of Talmage; for there is no secret about his success any 
more than about success in general. These things are often 
spoken of as though there were something magical about them. 
Surely you might as well ascribe the Brooklyn Bridge, the me- 
chanical triumph of the age, to the black art instead of to sci- 
ence, as to reckon greatness the product of an unknowable se- 
cret instead of being the fruit of endowment and achievement. 
Says one of Dr. Talmage’s friends: “He is not a phenomenon, 
for he can be classed, accounted for and explained.” To evena 
casual observer enough appears in the man and in the sermon 
to explain his power. The source of it all is, of course, divine 
grace in giving him a pious ancestry, good natural gifts, oppor- 
tunity and personal experience of its saving power. But to as- 
cribe all his gifts to faith would be to forget that God operates 
through human personality and would also reflect upon hun- 
dreds of less able and less successful workers whose faith is not 
less than his. A man must have something besides faith to be 
an efficient preacher of the Gospel. 

I. For the sake of clearness we will speak of the Elements 
of Power under two headings—first those in the man and sec- 
ondly those in the sermon. 

1. Talmage is what men somewhat vaguely call “a born 
preacher,” meaning that preaching comes natural to him. As 
other men have a peculiar and inherent fitness for art or com- 
merce so he is by endowment and bent of mind a preacher. He 
has evidently not mistaken his calling (even if he sometimes 
makes some of us feel as though we had mistaken ours). He 
could have been nothing else so well. If you take Phillips 
Brooks’ definition of preaching: “Truth through personality” 
and apply it to Talmage you will find that he measures up to it 
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very well. No one impugns his orthodoxy and none can fail to 
observe his marked individuality. This latter characteristic 
makes him so prominent. He is so entirely unlike any other 
man. He is the disciple of no school. He does his work in 
his own way. He is preéminently himself. Men are apt to be 
too strongly influenced by their teachers and to repress their 
individuality to conform to the common mould. Can anything 
be more harmful and, indeed, absurd than the effort to fashion 
one’s thoughts and feelings after models? As well might men 
insist that ministers should all look alike, not only in clerical 
dress but in countenance and stature. Talmage is a living pro- 
test against a mechanical ministry and as such renders useful 
service. 

2. He is a man of conviction. He evidently believes what 
he says. There is no wavering of opinion in him. He knows 
no new nor progressive theology. He preaches the identical 
truths which he proclaimed in the beginning. Whatever he 
may have invented, he has not tampered with truth. The theme 
may be fanciful but its development will bring out clearly and 
strongly some phase of truth. It is water from the old foun- 
tain, though it be drawn with vessels curiously and beautifully 
wrought. There is a message for this herald to deliver, and he 
delivers it without withholding one iota as he understands it, 
but he does it in his own way. And is not his own way better 
for him than any other? Is it any wonder that men fail in the 
ministry when they believe in a half-hearted way, to begin with, 
and then express themselves in an artificial manner? Here isa 
man who sets us the example of tremendous earnestness in ac- 
cepting and teaching. It is a mistake to suppose that he holds 
his place in virtue of flattery. His denunciations of wrong are 
scathing without respect of persons. With withering sarcasm 
he condemns dead formalism and holds up the cross as the only 
hope of man. 

3. Talmage understands men. A knowledge of human na- 
ture is an essential element in a great preacher. From Paul to 
Luther, and from Luther to Beecher and Spurgeon and John 
Hall, it has characterized every true sermon. Accepting as a 
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definition of preaching, “Divine truth through man to man,” it 
is plain that the preacher must lie open to two chief influences 
—the divine and the human. The former we have spoken about 
under the head of conviction. The latter we believe is also illus- 
trated in Talmage. He is a man among men. He seems to 
enter into intimate personal relations with every hearer. A deep 
human sympathy pervades his sermons. People feel at home at 
the Tabernacle. What an unfriendly critic of Talmage wrote in 
reference to Dr. Hall, he might with equal truthfulness have 
written of the former: “It may be reckoned of the characteris- 
tic traits of his speaking that he ingratiates himself with his 
hearers. * * The speaker says pleasant things because he 
thinks pleasant things, avd because he knows that he shall so 
dispose his hearers to receive his main message more favora- 
bly.” Talmage has caught the spirit of the age as fully as any 
man living. He knows what people will listen to and he un- 
derstands how to give it. It is not his fault that this is not an 
era of abstractions and theological preaching. The pulpit that 
deals largely in these things now-a-days has little support and 
accomplishes nothing. If the Pauline spirit, being all things to 
all men, be dominant in Talmage we need not wonder at his 
success. 

4. He is also a man of great resources. While it is true that 
he lacks many of the graces of oratory and cannot be called a 
profound thinker, he yet has gifts and capabilities far more es- 
sential. To begin with, he has a strong and supple body, not 
indeed that robust and rubicund physique of Beecher, but bone 
and muscle apparently well knit, healthy and capable of much 
work and endurance. He has a voice like a trumpet, not indeed 
a very sweet-toned one like Spurgeon’s, but possessing vast 
compass and flexibility. He has a well-disciplined and well- 
stored mind, a prodigious memory, a glowing imagination, and 
a warm heart. If oratory be “action,’”’ then Talmage is an ora- 
tor, for he is action personified, body and soul. 

5. Talmage is mature. By this we do not mean that he is 
perfect, far from it, but that he knows his work and understands 
how to do it easily. He seems equal to his task, and hence 
never makes people nervous through faltering or missing his 
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train of thought or losing control of himself. Unlike Joseph 
Parker, he is not the victim of emotional excitement and stage- 
fright. He appears as much at home before thousands as most 
men do in the home circle. It is equally true in reference to 
the matter of his preaching. He is never in doubt, expresses 
no vague opinions. His belief being settled long ago, he has 
devoted himself to the work of inspiring a like faith in others. 

II. Turning now to the sermon let us notice some elements 
of power in it. In a sense the sermon and the man are insep- 
arable, because the very idea of preaching implies human per- 
sonality. 

1. Talmage’s sermons are simple and intelligible. In the first 
place, they are always delivered in an audible voice, the lack of 
which mars many an otherwise able effort. How can even the 
simplest address be intelligible if not distinctly heard? Yet in 
even so plain and fundamental a matter as this, there is room 
for much improvement among preachers. As clear as the 
sound of the words is to the ear so is their sense to the mind 
in the Tabernacle discourses. In short, every body in the con- 
gregation hears and understands Talmage. This is a charac- 
teristic of true preaching, as exemplified by Luther who made 
it a point to make truth so plain that the most uneducated ser- 
vant could understand. It is not true that the age is averse to 
thoughtful preaching, but it does object most properly to ob- 
scurity of thought in preaching. What right has the preacher 
to expect a hearing from people upon whom he tries to put the 
task of mastering a subject which he ought to master for them ? 
If he, with all his professional training and special study, fail to 
make his subject easily intelligible, how can he expect the aver- 
age man to do it during the time of the delivery of the dis- 
course? The speaker’s mind necessarily travels in advance of 
the hearer’s, and if the former insists on suddenly turning cor- 
ners or plunging into darkness he will soon find that he is 
traveling alone. Talmage carries his auditor or reader right 
along. He may not comprehend every allusion, may not be 
always convinced, but he never fails to catch the meaning. 

2. They are remarkable for their diction. It is worthy of 
remark that Talmage, according to a table made by an English- 
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man, uses a larger percentage of Saxon and cognate words than 
‘Dr. Storrs, Canon Farrar or even Spurgeon. His fertile and 
vivid imagination finds expression in every figure of rhetoric. 
Like a plunging steed it dashes forward unhindered by obstacles. 
What if the figures are mixed at times and the language inex- 
act? “Passion is more than form” it has been well said. To 
reject Talmage’s sermons, which are generally extemporaneous, 
because he has not elaborated and polished his sentences and 
figures, like Dr. Guthrie for instance, would be equivalent to de- 
spising a natural landscape because, perchance, of rugged ridges 
and luxuriant underbrush. ‘Talmage is not a painter of minia- 
tures. His canvas is large and the coloring bright and the fig- 
ures heroic. It is to be remembered that his style is that of 
speech rather than that of the pen, that he illuminates rather 
than analyzes his theme. His ideas seem to come so thick and 
fast that even his gift of speech is taxed to give them utterance. 
Surely, if he were to pause to give each picture its proper details, 
we would lose more than we would gain. 

3. They are dramatic. This word comes dangerously near 
“theatrical ;” but one may be dramatic without being theatrical. 
Talmage is accused of being the latter. Perhaps he is at times. 
He is certainly nothing if not the former. But every great 
preacher is dramatic; that is, he presents truth in life-like pic- 
tures and with striking effect. Our lamented Stork ascribed 
Moody’s influence chiefly to his dramatic power. Let any 
preacher, who is not above learning, compare his sermons with 
those of Talmage on the same texts, and he will discover that, 
while he may say practically the same things and even say them 
more logically, yet in point of interest, vividness and truth to life 
those of Talmage are generally immensely superior. Indeed, 
the average sermon is apt to be dull not because it is not learned 
or orthodox in doctrine, but because it is not #7we—true to na- 
ture. The men and the scenes are too apt to be mere caricatures 
or utter impossibilities, Not so with Talmage’s pictures; they 
are possible if not actual. 

4. They are full of illustrations. Whatever else they may 
contain, they always have facts illustrating the subject. What 
a vast and systematized repertory of incidents, opinions and sta- 
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tistics Talmage must have! We do not presume to know, but 
his sermons and addresses seem to indicate a rich and wide ex- 
perience, knowledge of men, extended historical reading, access 
to books of reference, comprehensive indexes and perhaps scrap- 
books of newspaper cuttings. He has been arraigned for being 
“incredibly careless in his statements.”” We may admit the 
truthfulness of the charge and yet maintain the point we make 
in regard to illustration. He may trust too much to memory, 
but it remains true that, though the illustration may not be ex- 
act, it yet serves to illustrate. Remove the illustrations from 
his sermon and you destroy its effect. 

5. They are evangelical. Their aim is noble. This sanctifies 
them and ought to mitigate the uncharitable criticism which be- 
littles them. He is the champion of the poor and the crushed, 
of public morality against gambling, drunkenness and kindred 
vices. He scores fashionable follies with the keen edge of sa- 
tire. He warns young men with all the powers of his pictur- 
esque and persuasive rhetoric and of his yearning heart against 
the temptations of city life. He preaches Christ and him cru- 
cified as the only hope of man. He applies the truth in such a 
personal manner that the old cry of the lost, “What must | do 
to be saved ?”’ is often heard at the Tabernacle. 

We have accomplished our design in setting forth, imperfectly 
indeed, some Elements of Power in Talmage’s Preaching. Oth- 
ers might have been added and illustrative matter from his ser- 
mons incorporated. We have also deliberately ignored his faults 
for these are not elements of power. The points mentioned are 
a sufficient and rational explanation of his influence. If we 
were asked to sum up in a sentence the reason of his success 


.we would say: He owes his success to a large combination of 


common qualities developed to a high degree. There are scores of 
ministers who upon single points are without doubt immensely 
his superiors but whose deficiency in others is fatal to popularity. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, 
by Pror, E. J. Wor, D. D., Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
A MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 


Whenever the clock strikes, the man for the hour appears 
upon the stage. To rescue truth from its enemies, to deliver a 
people from oppression or anarchy, to effect beneficent revolu- 
tions in society—in each momentous crisis, the very man re- 
quired by the occasion is sure to come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this. No one acquainted with the character and la- 
bors of Miihlenberg, and with the condition of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the colonies prior to his arrival, can have 
any doubt that he was singled out and fitted out by Providence 
for the great work which he effected. Like Moses, David, Paul, 
Charlemagne, Luther, Cromwell, Washington, Lincoln, here was 
a heaven-ordained leader—a man sent from God to gather into 
a fold the scattered sheep of the Lutheran faith, to reduce to or- 
der the precious elements of German Christianity, chaotic and 
dispersed over a vast wilderness, and to build the foundations 
firm and strong of the Lutheran Church in this western world. 

Heinrich Melchior Miihlenberg was born at Eimbeck, a town 
in what is now the Prussian province of Hanover, on the 6th 
day of September, 1711. The names of his parents were Nich- 
olas Melchior Mihlenberg, and Anna Maria, zee Kleinschmidt, 
who were both of respectable social position. Young Heinrich, 
according to good Lutheran custom, was baptized on the day 
of his birth, and confirmed in his twelfth year. The materials 
of his early life are meagre, but sufficient to reveal liberal en- 
dowments, ardent thirst for knowledge, industrious and success- 
ful study, and a predisposition to independence of thought. 
When yet quite young he was the subject of serious religious 
convictions, and at an early period his active labors among poor 
children reveal a benevolent heart. Not born to wealth or lux- 
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ury, he possessed in a godly parentage a better inheritance than 
the children of fortune. 

Wild oats and wanton dreams of sentimentalism do not seem 
in his case to have constituted an indispensable element in the 
formation of a manly character. Even while engaged as a 
youth in another vocation, he clandestinely devoted every spare 
moment to his books; spent his evenings at study, exercised 
his voice in addressing the walls of a barn, and attained such 
proficiency from private instruction that when admitted to the 
highest classical school of the place, he at once passed to the 
front, and distinguished himself for his rapid progress in Latin, 
Greek, and other studies. He entered the University of Gott- 
ingen in 1735, in the 24th year of his age. The kind of young 
man he was may be inferred from the facts that the Council of 
Eimbeck voted him the use of a stipend for a year, and that he 
received certain benefices from the High Sheriff of Hanover, 
going far to cover his expenses at the University, and that one 
of the professors (in consideration of some services) took him 
into his house, made him his private secretary, and gave him a 
room and his boarding. His moral fibre is also shown by the 
circumstance that he was not only able to withstand the temp- 
tations of university life, but was equally proof against the ter- 
rorism experienced by such as will not fall in with the abomin- 
able barbarisms which have always disgraced German student- 
life. He chose for his friends fellow-students of a positively 
religious turn, coming through them for the first time into 
immediate contact with Hallean Pietism, experiencing great 
spiritual benefits from this association, and learning, among 
other truths, that the baptism of the Holy Ghost is the indis- 
pensable prerequisite for a preacher of the Gospel. 

While students generally were at their beer and their bouts, 
he, with a few others, engaged in the instruction of poor, ignor- 
ant children, with no reward except the opposition of the clergy 
and public school teachers—an humble work of Christian love, 
out of which grew a charity school (under the supervision of 
the theological faculty), the beginning of the Gottingen Orphan 
House, which continues to this day. 

The spirituality of his character, as well as the recognition he 
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received from eminent men, may be judged by his attending the 
household devotions in the family of Count Wernigerode, and 
his delivery of lectures on religious and theological topics in the 
mansion of Count Reuss. In the last year of his student life he 
was on the roll of those who were required to preach in the 
University church and to catechise the children. 

Upon his graduation, instead of being appointed to a pastor- 
ate, he was providentially made teacher in the Orphan House at 
Halle, beginning with the lowest classes, but advancing rapidly 
to the higher ones. 

The natural order to be followed in this discussion is: 

I. THe Man. 
II. His Work. 

III. His THEovocicaL RIcutuna.* 

I. Zhe Man.—But in the cursory glance at his youth and 
early manhood, the first part of my theme has been in substance 
anticipated. The portrayal of the man’s personality will seem 
superfluous after what has been already said. Given in a young 
life the factors of a Christian home, early piety, natural talents 
and their zealous improvement, select associations, and unselfish 
labors with the young and poor, and you have the pledge and 
portrait of what is to come in later years. The boy is father to 
the man. 

The outlines of his character can easily be traced by the sin- 
gle statement in his biography, “he never trifled with a duty.” 
That he was a man of ardent zeal, devoted fidelity, and of mis- 
sionary aggressiveness, is obvious from his being called to labor 
at the Halle institutions, soon after pressed to return to the char- 
ity school in which he had formerly labored at Gottingen, de- 
signed at the same time by others as a missionary to East India, 
urged in the meanwhile by Count Reuss for the pastorate of 
Grosshennersdorf, and immediately after accepting that post 


*For the facts found in this address the speaker is mostly indebted to 
the very excellent work on The Life and Times of H. M. Miihlenberg, 
by Rev. W. J. Mann, D. D., whose painstaking industry and fidelity to 
historic truth will not be questioned by any one knowing the man or 
reading this work. 
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called to the responsible and arduous service of laboring in the 
wilds of America. 

When he was invited to this heroic and appalling undertaking, 
to go among the dispersed and destitute Lutherans in Pennsyl- 
vania, his unhesitating reply was that if he could see in it the 
will of God he would go, that he felt bound to go wherever 
Providence called him. Though he was to proceed upon a mis- 
sion which it could be easily foreseen was fraught with innumer- 
able difficultics, hardships and dangers, he could say with the 
undaunted spirit of an apostle, “None of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear.” Home, friends, country, associa- 
tions, studies, comforts, were cheerfully surrendered for what 
was then materially and morally a howling wilderness. 

A closer study of his life reveals at every point his humble, 
sincere and fervent piety. He was a spiritually-minded man. 
He walked with God. While sojourning in London, seeing for 
the first time a brilliant metropolis, with its display of the splen- 
dor and gayety of the world, his diary contains not a word about 
impressions made by magnificent buildings, bridges, museums 
and monuments, but he speaks continually of the spiritual ben- 
efits derived from his intercourse with Ziegenhagen and others, 
whose pastoral experience, knowledge of scripture, and mission- 
ary zeal, were subjects of fascinating interest to his mind. Sim- 
ilarly, on his first visit to New York, not a word is uttered on 
the romantic beauty of the river, and that unsurpassed harbor, 
but the deplorable condition of his brethren in the faith absorbs 
all his attention. 

During his long and dreadful voyage he is seen engaged from 
day to day in meditation and prayer, is horrified and disgusted 
with the profanity that assailed his ears, and exercises by his dig- 
nified carriage and spiritual demeanor a controlling influence 
over those coarse and wicked men. 

He was possessed of a strong faith, which moved him to seek 
divine direction in everything that concerned him or his work, 
and to place himself always implicitly in the hands of the Lord. 
He exercised a childlike belief in a special providence presiding 
over individuals, and ascribed all his deliverances, his experiences 
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with friendly strangers, and all acts of kindness he received, to 
the Fatherly hand that was ever in mercy stretched out over 
him. God was in everything. In view of the war prevailing at 
the time of his voyage, and the pirates who infested the sea, his 
vessel had been provided with a number of cannon; but when 
he heard the poor Salzburger mother singing «Ein Feste Burg,” 
he declared he had more faith in that than in all the iron weap- 
ons of war. All through his career, like a real mystic, he is 
most carefully watching for special indications of the will of 
God, and praying at the same time for a sure revelation of it to 
him. 

He had the unselfishness that markedehis Master, and forget- 
ful of his own comfort and needs, gave himself, wherever oppor- 
tunity opened, to disinterested and charitable labors for others. 
On his long voyage of 110 days, with the same spirit that ruled 
him while at school, he regularly instructed in intellectual and 
spiritual matters the children of a Salzburger family that were 
his fellow passengers. On his way from Charleston to Philadel- 
phia, while visiting a fort and invited by its commander to sup- 
per, he learned as he was eating of a number of German work- 
men who were in a neighboring room. Immediately he forgot 
his supper and rushed to the room where these humble men 
were engaged in devotion. They went almost wila over him, 
and begged him for a word of comfort, and in the few minutes 
allowed him, he expounded the 23d Psalm and prayed with 
them, and then commended them to the kind consideration of 
the commander. His suffering countrymen, in fact all whom he 
found like them in ignorance and distress, continually touched 
his heart with pity. His very countenance, cheerful, benignant, 
smiling, was the expression of a most kindly, loving, sympa- 
thetic heart, and invested him with a certain irresistible charm 
that drew to him all classes. Such mistakes as he may have 
committed occurred generally in cases where his kindness 
blinded his judgment. 

He was withal an uncommonly practical man, possessed of a 
large measure of common sense, cool, clearheaded, and _far- 
sighted, open and straight-forward, having a considerable element 
of humor, a firm, resolute will, dauntless courage, sound judg- 
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ment, associated with a keen penetration into human nature, a 
marvelous knowledge of men, “a sanctified temper,” with ready 
resources under trying circumstances, examples of which may 
be seen in his encounters with Kraft and Zinzendorf. In fact, 
he was peculiarly fitted to be a leader of men; to deal with all 
elements ; to expose such as were dangerous and hypocritical ; 
to reconcile contending parties; to bring all rightminded men 
under his influence, and to drive the incorrigible from the sphere 
which they dishonored. He had, besides, a strong sense of or- 
der, a talent of organization, a mind that would see the connec- 
tions of things, and comprehend the interest of the whole as well 
as the parts. Shakespeare would say of him that he was “in- 
finite in faculty,” and what was of pre-eminent value to him and 
his work, he had the tact of exercising and adapting his facul- 
ties as occasion required. He was also an unusually good public 
speaker, possessed a melodious voice, was capable of speaking 
half a dozen modern languages, and attracted multitudes where- 
ever he preached. 

Then, giving vigor to all these attributes of a great, good man, 
he owned “a robust, farmer-like constitution,” without which he 
could in fact neither have possessed the prodigious energy which 
his vast responsibilities required, nor have withstood the terrible 
hardships and exposures connected with his work. 

All these qualities combined to produce in him that aggres- 
siveness of the Christian spirit which made him in the fullest 
sense and all the time a missionary, “instant in season, out of 
season,” the world his parish, and every soul an object of tender 
and anxious personal concern. Wherever in his incessant jour- 
neys he was delayed for a time at a private or a public house, he 
would hold two daily services at his lodgings, sometimes for the 
sake of a few English-speaking people who were present repeat- 
ing in English the discourse he had delivered in German, giving 
instruction to the children, and entering into spiritual conver- 
sation with individuals wherever there was an opportunity. 

That long and dreadful voyage in coming to America is a 
chapter of heroic and thrilling missionary effort. It was then 
that he made his first blundering attempt at an English sermon, 
using Latin terms where his vocabulary failed him, and having 
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the captain put them into English. Sunday after Sunday he 
preached in the morning to the few Salzburgers on board; in 
the afternoon in broken English ; taking every one under special 
pastoral care, among other things holding a most interesting 
colloquy with the Roman Catholic cook, and endeavoring to 
give the germs of religious knowledge to several negro slaves 
whom he found on the vessel, and whose condition roused his 
warmest sympathy. 

One time during the voyage from Charleston to Philadelphia, 
when he was so exhausted from sea-sickness that he could not 
stand, he preached from his bed, in a sitting posture, to the sail- 
ors, whose blasphemy had greatly shocked him. 

His one chief concern was the saving of immortal souls. 

And that he was a man of stainless and irreproachable repu- 
tation is evident from the notable fact that he stood proof against 
all the mistrust, calumnies and assaults which his enemies mali- 
ciously directed against him. 

Endowed so liberally, and excelling as he did in the primary 
attributes of spiritual character, he had withal a very humble es- 
timate of himself—had serious misgivings over his ability for the 
great mission to which he was called, and cherished such a con- 
sciousness of responsibility that he declared the care of even two 
or three souls overwhelmed him. 

II. His Work.—From the survey of his personality it is not 
difficult to sketch the character of the man’s work. A view of 
the state of things as he found them on these shores, the situa- 
tion of the Colonies, the secular, intellectual, and moral depres- 
sion of the people whom he served, the general demoralization 
in the scattered, feeble, impoverished, divided, and disheartened 
congregations, the opposition against which he had to contend, 
and the omnipresent impostors and clerical scoundrels whom he 
encountered—given all this, and a knowledge of the man him- 
self, and it is made an easy task to draw a picture of the work 
done by him. Never were a man and his mission better suited 
to each other. Never was man’s work a better index of the 
man himself. 

No foreign missionary was ever called to a more trying situ- 
ation. Scarcely an apostle ever faced perils and terrors surpass- 
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ing those which everywhere awaited Miihlenberg, his life again 
and again being saved only by that special Providence in which 
he trusted so implicitly. 

His formal official call through Dr. Ziegenhagen, Court-Chap- 
lain at London, was to the charge of the Evangelical Lutheran 
churches of Philadelphia, New Providence, and New Hanover, 
but in a very few years the field of his labors had widened hun- 
dreds of miles in all directions, and included congregations in 
New Jersey, New York, and Maryland, along with the whole 
territory of Eastern Pennsylvania from York and Tulphocken 
to Philadelphia, requiring him to journey over vast stretches of 
unbroken forest, under drenching rains and terrific storms, 
through snows and floods and swamps and every hardship con- 
nected with frontier life, with the certainty, too, in advance, that 
his primary reward would in every place, be trouble and dis- 
grace. 

For the opponents of a pure Gospel, the enemies of order and 
peace, the agents of hell sporting the livery of heaven, and 
especially the emissaries and partisans of that semi-Jesuit, semi- 
fanatic, Zinzendorf, had everywhere preceded him and planted 
their guns against his approach. 

Of the character of his sermons little is known, except that 
they were marked by faithfulness and zeal, were plain and pop- 
ular in form, abounding in homely illustrations, practical and 
pointed, calculated to produce spiritual awakening and vital re- 
formation, rather than to win admiration or fame. In this re- 
spect he strikingly resembled his contemporaries, Wesley and 
Whitefield, whose published discourses awakened surprise at 
their phenomenal power. Miihlenberg’s preaching, like that of 
other men, can be judged best by its results. Increased attend- 
ance upon public worship began at once with his ministrations 
at a place, and symptoms of renewed spiritual life followed close 
upon his preaching. The man who in mid-winter, in the cli- 
mate of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, preaches under the 
open sky, cannot have a tame sermon nor a sleepy audience to 
hear it. About the first thing in his pastoral career, and one 
that always had special prominence, was the instruction of the 
children. A school-house was built before a church. We know 
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what experience he had as a teacher of children at Eimbeck, 
Gottingen, Halle, Grosshennersdorf, and what talent for instruc- 
tion and discipline he had there displayed. Assuming his 
pastoral work in each of the three congregations, he teaches 
week about in each, and English as well as German. This far- 
seeing apostle had not that hatred of the English tongue with 
which Satan afterwards inspired our churches, as a further means 
of enfeebling and distracting them. His capacity of adaptation 
was one of the crowning factors of his great usefulness. His 
intercourse, even in the days of his student life, with all ranks of 
society, enabled him to enter easily into the ways of thinking 
and feeling with all classes—to adjust himself considerately, al- 
ways and everywhere, to circumstances and states of society. 
We see his admirable tact, as well as unquenchable zeal, in his 
course with the motley crowd on ship-board in crossing the At- 
lantic. When as pastor at Grosshennersdorf, he found a small 
colony of Bohemians, he felt it his duty to learn enough of the 
Czech language to enable him to administer the Lord’s Supper. 
To him language was nothing, nationality was nothing; Christ 
was all, and in all. He preached German, Dutch, English, 
Latin—his one concern to save immortal souls; and like a true 
missionary he would learn and he would use any language in 
which he might preach Christ unto men. Hence in his earliest 
years he preached English regularly on the afternoons in his 
churches, and when supplying the church in New York he 
preached in the Dutch in the morning, in the German during 
the afternoon, and the English at night. 

He was in the most real sense a pastor, caring not only for 
the size and appearance of the flock as a whole, but for their in- 
ternal state, and for every individual sheep. He was not one of 
your easy-going shepherds who felt relieved of all responsibility 
when he had preached the word. He often preached every day 
in the week. No mere perfunctory services these. In view of 
the immense extent of his parish, and the “lamentable wilder- 
ness” in which it was situated, he mournfully exclaims: “My 
saddest concern is that to the special care of each soul there is 
too little time and opportunity given,” And notwithstanding 
that roads, rivers and pitiless weather were such that “one would 
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not like to drive his dog out of the house,” yet “willingly do I 
go,” he says, “at any day or any time left free to me, and visit 
souls in whom the Spirit has begun his work.” It was a com- 
mon practice with him at the close of Sunday to spend the 
hours in private with awakened and penitent individuals, direct- 
ing inquirers who were seeking life and light. Among the most 
valuable parts of his biography are the narratives of individaul 
cases of spiritual awakening that occurred under his pastoral 
ministrations. Notice, for instance, his intense anxiety for the 
spiritual welfare of his father-in-law. 

His faithfulness in this sphere commends him as a model to 
Lutheran pastors. The renewal and salvation of the individual 
was the burning purpose of his ministry. Notwithstanding the 
low standard that prevailed, he exercised strict discipline, and 
resolutely excluded from communion all who were known to 
live in gross and wilful sin. When in his congregation the peo- 
ple for the first time handed in their names for communion, he 
required the officers to testify concerning the moral character of 
these people. So afterwards at York, when on the occasion of 
his first visit there, the congregation asked to have the Holy 
Supper, he refused it, telling them they first needed repentance 
and the application of God’s word. 

He excelled especially as a peace-maker, a mediator, an or- 
ganizer and administrator. On the first Sunday he spent in 
Pennsylvania, an ugly quarrel arose between a Jewish merchant 
and a cabinet-maker. The clerical stranger at once interposed, 
and constrained them to forgive each other. For the exercise 
of this faculty there was constant and pressing need. Wherever 
a dozen of Lutheran families were found, there some vagrant 
interloper had intruded. The want of true shepherds for one 
hundred years had proved a prolific source for the appearance 
of false ones, pretenders, impostors, hirelings, deposed preach- 
ers, Moravian fanatics calling themselves Lutheran pastors usurp- 
ing lordship over the poor, ignorant Lutherans—sometimes two 
competing for the rule over the same congregation—resorting 
to all sorts of intrigues and manoeuvres; like Zinzendorf him- 
self, who, though holding a position of decided antagonism to 
the Lutherans, pretended to be a Lutheran pastor, and arrogantly 
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assumed to be inspector and supervisor of all the Lutheran con- 
gregations in the Province, unsettling the people, fomenting 
strife, dividing the congregations into warring factions, and con- 
verting the Church more than even the country into a howling 
wilderness. 

Not another man in ten thousand could have succeeded as 
Miihlenberg did in removing difficulties, allaying strife, recon- 
ciling hostile factions, bringing order out of chaos, establishing 
rules for government, effecting sound organization, excluding 
the incorrigible, and guarding the Church from future inroads 
of shameless and unprincipled intruders. 

On his arrival here there were a few isolated congregations, 
torn by dissensions, served at intervals by mercenary or drunken 
scoundrels, disheartened from long struggles and gloomy pros- 
pects, and ready to die. Ina few years these had grown into 
peaceful churches, throbbing with renewed spiritual life, ani- 
mated with a deep interest in God’s word and sacraments, build- 
ing houses of worship, enjoying the oversight of regular and 
faithful shepherds—and as early as 1748 brought together into 
a joint organization of pastors and churches wherein the indi- 
vidual congregations became organic parts of the Church body, 
and received through lay representation a voice in the govern- 
ment of the Church as a whole, and of its constituent parts. 
This form of church government was doubtless the best possi- 
ble for those times, securing order and discipline, providing for 
common necessities, strengthening the whole and every part, 
guarding against disintegrating influences from within and dis- 
turbing influences from without, and laying the foundations 
broad and firm for the grand organic structure of Lutheranism 
which this western world presents to-day. 

And all this in less than six years after his arrival, at a time, 
too, when by long experience the people had lost almost all faith 
in ministers of the Gospel, because of the despicable men who 
had brought the office into contempt. Surely here were results 
which, considering the obstacles in the way, indicate herculean 
labors—a work rivaling that of Washington in difficulties, in 
success and in moral glory, the achievement of an heroic mind, 
that in all its trials was never discouraged nor dissatisfied, but 
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found its greatest solace in being useful and valuable to others. 

Ill. His Theological Richtung—On what meat did this man 
feed, that he became so strong, so wise, and so efficient? We 
may rest assured that no thin milk-and-water dilution of theol- . 
ogy is capable of nourishing such a life, or producing such a 
hero. 

That he had imbibed entirely the Lutheran faith as taught 
with the glow of Pietistic fervor is a fact very well known and 
beyond question. That throughout his ministry he showed the 
warmest attachment to the distinctive Lutheran doctrines is a 
truth brought to view in a number of instances, both in his pas- 
toral ministrations, in the organization of churches, and in the 
ordination of candidates to the sacred office. 

When old grandfather Weiser visited him for the special pur- 
pose of consulting on the concerns of his soul, Miihlenberg re- 
marked in his journal, “I could here see how true it is that the 
Spirit of God is directly united with the Word. It affords sin- 
cere joy to see how the old Evangelical Lutheran teachings 
were revivified in his soul.” 

It is superfluous here to go into details or to bring proofs. 
That Miihlenberg accepted the Symbolical books of the Luth- 
eran Church as a faithful interpretation of God’s word, that he 
required the congregations organized under his supervision to 
hold to the Word of God, the unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
and the other Symbolical Books, no one will deny who has any 
knowledge of the subject. 

The study of his life makes it equally clear, on the other hand, 
that he had neither sympathy wth nor from the conservative 
orthodox party, who are usually designated Old Lutherans. He 
was not at all given to that careful, minute and guarded defini- 
tion of doctrines which has always distinguished that school. 
Having occasion at Hackensack, where “an interest had been 
excited on the Sacramental question,” to preach on the Lord’s 
Supper, and with many of the Reformed as well as the Luther- 
ans present to hear what position Miihlenberg would take, he 
refrained, as he says in his diary, “from all scholastic and unne- 
cessary fancies, simply and sincerely rested on the clear testa- 
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mentary words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and acted therein like 
Queen Elizabeth who, when questioned * * about this article 
of faith, answered : 

‘It was the Word that spake it ; 

He took the bread and brake it ; 

And what the Word did make it, 

That I believe and take it.’ ”’ 

Mere orthodoxy of teaching was not with him the paramount 
concern. The life is more than the form. “Theology was not 
so much knowledge,” says Dr. Mann, “as the hadztus of the 
whole man’’—the life principle of a spiritual state new-created 
in Christ Jesus. 

The phrase, “his religious views and feelings,” occurs so re- 
peatedly in his biography as to indicate unmistakably that in 
spiritual experience and practical life he was distinguished from 
the so-called orthodox school. He was possessed of peculiari- 
ties which were lacking in them. 

He came into collision with this party while he was pastor in 
Germany. The only publication from his pen that has come to 
light, except a sermon preached in Philadelphia, was a sharp 
and earnest defence of pietistic customs and new measures over 
against the assaults of the Old Lutherans. He plead manfully 
in this for a fervent preaching of repentance and Christ cruci- 
fied, and strongly urged spiritual renewal, practical godliness, 
and the liberty for laymen to assemble in private conventicles 
or Christian families, for prayer and the study of God’s Word. 
On the latter point Dr. Mann says of him during his ministry in 
the Colonies: “He rejoiced when church members would from 
time to time privately meet, that they might together read the 
Word of God, and pray and sing.” Throughout the Hadlsche 
Nachrichten the subject of prayer-meetings takes up a very con- 
siderable space, showing the deep interest and hearty approval 
he felt for these devotional assemblies. 

For his position on these measures he suffered persecution 
before coming to this country. The clerical dignitaries of his 
native place were so prejudiced against his Hallean Pietism that 
they applied “the Galesburg Rule” to him. Miihlenberg was 
not allowed to preach in a Lutheran pulpit. And because some 
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who sympathized with his views and feelings visited him at his 
private residence, he was charged with holding conventicle ser- 
vices, and officially commanded “to desist from holding Pietistic 
conventicles,” “under the menace of. imprisonment.” 

On this side of the Atlantic he had hardly begun his labors 
when Wagner, Berkenmeier and Knoll made it extremely un- 
pleasant for him by raising objections to his orthodoxy, and cir- 
culating suspicions that he was not in agreement with the Form 
of Concord. They were so strongly prejudiced against this 
Hallean missionary that they declined to codperate with him, 
and employed every opportunity to undermine his influence, 
persistently charging, sometimes in printed pamphlets, that he 
intended to lead the people away from Lutheran doctrine and 
church order. These Simon-pure Lutherans, “representatives 
of the old orthodox school,” “who laid stress upon the orthodox 
faith and the old ways,”* who had attempted even to depose 
Hartwig for what they considered his Moravian principles— 
these men would hold no fellowship with Miihlenberg. And 
when in 1748 he organized the first Lutheran Synod in this 
country, with a view to unifying the Church, they were conspic- 
uous by their absence. Hartwig came from New York and 
heartily joined the body, but Berkenmeier and Knoll did not. 
Although Berkenmeier, after considerable hesitation, allowed 
Mihlenberg on one occasion to occupy his pulpit, he did not 
go to hear him. Dr. Mann frankly admits, “They were repre- 
sentatives of two different schools.” 

Nothing can be pointed to in his whole career that savors of 
sectarian narrowness or Lutheran exclusiveness. The intrigues 
and discreditable proceedings of the fanatical Moravians, who 
were tearing the Lutheran congregations into fragments, he 
strenuously opposed and counteracted ; but to the Reformed, in 
the first year of his ministry here, he promised the use of the 
new church at Providence, and assured them that if “as good 
neighbors” they would assist in building the church, the Luth- 
erans would in turn assist them when they should undertake the 
erection of an edifice for themselves. His intimate fraternal re- 


*Dr. Mann puts it thus, p. 249. 
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lations with Schlatter, the Reformed pioneer, is further proof of 
his liberal position. Before he reached Philadelphia he preached 
for the Presbyterians in Georgia, and later he is found adminis- 
tering the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper even to the 
Moravians at Monocacy, after earnestly admonishing them on 
the necessity of repentance and of the righteousness of Christ. 

So his biographer shows him at every stage of his career in 
pratical fellowship with many who by no means avowed their 
acceptance of Lutheran doctrine. Whitefield, who was a “most 
rigorous Predestinarian,’ whose “denial of regenerating grace 
in baptism” was well known to Miihlenberg, and concerning 
whom Dr. Mann says he was far from consenting, without con- 
siderable restriction to all his ways and views, this fa/schglaiibi- 
ger “was invited to participate in the services and exercises of 
the Lutheran congregation” in Philadelphia, and as soon as the 
large Zion church was ready for occupaney, he “was invited to 
preach in it.” Previous to this he had been requested by a 
committee of the Synod to be present at the public examination 
of the children in St. Michael's, offered the prayer, and made an 
address from the pulpit. Both Reformed and Episcopal clergy 
participated in the dedication of the new church. And at New 
Providence the Rev. Richard Peters, of the Episcopal Church, 
preached in the afternoon where Miihlenberg had officiated in 
the forenoon. His catholicity was publicly so well known that 
when a vacancy occurred among the Episcopalians in Philadel- 
phia, Miihlenberg was invited to fill it, and to preach to them. 

“Miihlenberg’s Pietism,” says Mann,“ brought him into a cer- 
tain affinity with all those in whom he noticed the symptoms of 
a living, personal spirituality’—men like Whitefield, and the 
famons revivalists, G. and W. Tennent. “In his intercourse with 
such men, Mihlenberg found some spiritual refreshment and en- 
couragement, and she doctrines which formed a high and strong 
barrier between their respective Church bodies were left in the 
background.” So “unionistic,” in fact, were the practices and 
tendencies of Miihlenberg and his co-laborers, “all under the 
control of the same Pietism,” so warm and so notable was their 
fellowship with other denominations, that the biographer finds 
himself under the necessity of shielding them from the suspicion 
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of entertaining the idea of a union of the various denominations. 
And in explanation of Miihlenberg's catholic position, Dr. Mann 
naively observes: “Pietistic liberalism allowed him to use more 
freedom in practical interdenominational relations than appears 
compatible with his strict Lutheran convictions, but the question 
arises whether without that pietistic element in his spiritual 
framework he would have been that warm-hearted, self-denying, 
energetic, and humble servant in the cause of his Master,” which, 
in briefer terms, amounts simply to this: that it is surprising to 
see so sound a Lutheran at the same time so liberal; but this 
was due to the pietistic element in him, and had it not been for 
that element which made him so liberal, he would not have been 
the grand servant of Christ he was. 

We thank Dr. Mann for that testimony. Coming from him, 
it has great weight, and is likely to be pondered in quarters 
where its significance to-day needs to be practically enforced. 

It is well for us, brethren, that we as American Lutherans 
have this memorial occasion to look back to the foundations of 
our Church in this country, and to review the principles and the 
methods by the adoption of which the Lutheran Church came 
into distinctive being this side of the Atlantic. Said one of the 
most eminent of the leaders of the General Council to the speaker 
not long ago: “The trunk from which our Church has grown in 
this country is Miihlenberg, and not the reformers and dogma- 
ticians of the sixteenth century. You cannot wrench the branch, 
which has thus its vital and natural growth, from its parent 
stock, and graft it upon the hard old stem of long past centuries, 
and beyond the sea.” 

Mihlenberg was an instrument of divine Providence as un- 
mistakably as was Martin Luther. All parts and divisions of 
the Lutheran Church in this country gratefully acknowledge 
this and rejoice over it. And there can be little doubt that by 
all accepting his teachings, adopting his measures, and cherish- 
ing his spirit, we might not only come again under one banner, 
but follow Christ in one mighty body. For this let us al! be 
praying. Amen! 





Islamism. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
ISLAMISM. 
By Rev. GEORGE L, Hamm, A. B., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Wrong views may arise concerning the progress of Christian- 
ity through her missionary agencies, unless at the same time 
the advance of other religions is taken into consideration. The 
activity of our age in mission work is well known, and this ac- 
tivity is often held up as an infallible proof that the complete 
evangelization of the world is near at hand. The great stimu- 
lating principle to increased endeavors is the constant review of 
what has been accomplished already. And when viewed from 
this standpoint alone the triumph of Christianity seems nearing 
its consummation. 

The struggle of this age is not altogether a contest between 
Christianity and Paganism. Alongside our faith is another re- 
ligion, which, with ours, is conquering the heathen of the world. 
The two systems are side by side, and while touching in some 
points are violently antagonistic in others. They are Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism. The former dates back in its found- 
ing eighteen centuries and has 388,000,000 of disciples, the 
latter goes back twelve centures and has more than 200,000,000 
of adherents. Both, in the highest sense of the term, are mis- 
sionary religions. The last command of the Saviour to his dis- 
ciples was, “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” and his followers are laboring to carry out the 
command. The injunction of Mohammed to his followers was, 
“Propagate the faith throughout the world until all nations shall 
be converted to Islamism by persuasion or by the sword.” 

The Moslem religion has had a marvelous growth. One man, 
a fugitive from his native city, with no wealth, no education, no 
thought of winning honor to his name—such was its founder. 
In the sterile deserts of Arabia, and among her independent and 
barbarous tribes, it took its rise. But Islamism soon shook clear 
of the sands of Arabia. In its youthful and vigorous service of 
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Allah, it overthrew the corrupted and semi-idolatrous Christian 
Churches of Syria, Palestine and Asia Minor. Then from its 
central position it sent out radiations into the three continents 
and won a footing in them all. In addition to its earlier posses- 
sions in Asia, Persia and the greater part of India were added 
to its field. Northern Africa fell under its power, then Turkey, 
Spain and other smaller portions of Europe. The command of 
the prophet was carried out in part. The sword was the means, 
but in that period Christian people usec the same agency in con- 
verting the heathen around them. Even the Mohammedans 
themselves in Spain were compelled to accept the Christian faith 
or cross back into Africa to escape the sword. 

This movement of the Moslems was more than a military 
conquest. In many places this political power has been de- 
stroyed, but in Spain alone has the religion been exterminated, 
and there by force of arms. The “sword of Allah’ seems to be 
broken. From that source at least there is no longer any reason 
for fear. So the Christian world has been taught to believe. 
Yet the sword may only be at rest. It is even now a doctrine 
of Islamism that “all the acts of soldiers in holy war, even their 
sleep, are considered as a prayer.”* The other agency by which 
the founder commanded his religion to be propagated, viz., per- 
suasion or teaching, is working alone, and though it does not 
cause the smoke and din of war, it is gaining conquests in cer- 
tain directions at present little less rapidly and surely. Moham- 
medanism in Europe is feeble. Yet recent reliable accounts 
declare that it has received quite a number of converts during 
the past year, and that it is beginning to assert itself in a way 
calculated to make the best impression of its faith upon Chris- 
tians. 

But what is its strength in Asia and Africa? The Turkish 
Empire in Asia is yet almost entirely Mohammedan, while 
India is witnessing a steady growth in her Moslem population. 
Notwithstanding all attempts to discover the contrary, nearly all 
the friends of Christianity are compelled at last to admit the 
growth of Mohammedanism in India. This growth from 1871 
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to 1881 was somewhat greater than in former decades. There 
are about 50,000,000 of Mohammedans in India, and half a mil- 
lion native Protestant Christians. 

In Africa all reports allow great gains to the Mohammed- 
ans. Whole tribes are brought under the religious belief of the 
Prophet. Mr. Bosworth Smith declares, “It is hardly too much 
to say that one-half of the whole of Africa is already dominated 
by Islam, while of the remaining half one quarter is leavened 
and another threatened by it.”* The Arab missionaries set out 
alone and penetrate to the heart of the continent, persuading 
men to accept the faith of the prophet. They go by hundreds 
and are full of enthusiasm and earnestness. They have dwelt 
long in North Africa and are familiar with the characteristics of 
the people, and less repulsive to them than are missionaries from 
foreign countries. That their labors are very successful no one 
is ready to dispute. Many will admit that while the Africans 
are coming over to Christianity by tens, they are going over to 
Mohammedanism by thousands. This is no mere report. It is 
the confession of those who would believe otherwise if they 
could. Mohammedanism is not dead. It has more adherents 
to-day than ever before, and unless there is a strong effort on 
the part of Christian people, Africa will be almost entirely under 
its sway. 

Some have said, “Let them propagate their religion; it will 
be a step toward Christianity.” Mohammedanism is higher 
than heathenism. 

In a recent *letter to a German convert, the highest Moham- 
medan authority gives a summary of their faith, Among the 
principal articles of the belief are the following: “Islamism has for 
its base faith in the unity of God and in the mission of his dear- 
est servant Mohammed. The book of God which descended last 
from heaven is the sacred Koran. The first of the prophets was 
Adam and the last Mohammed. The greatest of all is Moham- 
med. After him come Jesus, Moses, Abraham, Noah and 
Adam. The believer ought to have faith in God, in his angels, 
in his Books, in his Prophets, in the last Judgment, and in his 
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will as the source of all good and evil. He who accepts these 
truths is a true believer. But to be a fer/ect believer it is nec- 
essary to perform certain duties, to pray to God and to avoid 
falling into such sins as murder, robbery, adultery, etc. 

Faith annuls all sins. A sinner who repents and in person 
asks God’s forgiveness obtains pardon. A Mussulman prays 
all alone in any place which suits his convenience, and to merit 
the remission of his sins he goes directly to God. In all relig- 
ious acts there is no intermediary between God and his ser- 
vants. One of the things to which every Mussulman ought 
to be very attentive is righteousness in character. To revere 
the great and to compassionate the insignificant are precepts of 
Islamism.” 

Such is a very brief statement of their doctrine in its highest 
form as taught in the city of Constantinople. It has much less 
of grossness and superstition than might be expected or is gen- 
erally laid to its charge. If Christianity has ever made a mis- 
take in dealing with the Moslems, it has been in failing to rec- 
ognize the truth at the foundation of their doctrinal system. 
Concerning the Koran it has been said: “With all'its puerilities 
and false teachings upon minor matters, every fairminded stu- 
dent of its pages must admit, with Sale, that it teaches with a 
considerable degree of truthfulness the great doctrine of one 
spiritual and eternal God.” * The theological and ethical teach- 
ings in the main were evidently borrowed from the Bible. 

Doctrines such as these would seem to be a preparatory in- 
struction for the fuller and more spiritual system of Christianity. 
Then why any alarm at their evident progress in Africa? Were 
these teachings, as laid down above, brought in their purity to 
the heathen they would have power. But the Arab missionary 
of North Africa differs in his apprehension of truth from the 
cultured European. Even in its best form Mohammedanism is 
fatally deficient. It has been well said, “There is no room for 
the cross in the faith of Islam. From its conception of God to 
its doctrine of the last things it is everywhere hostile to the 


*E. L. Clark, Avabs and Turks, p. 47. 
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cross, whether as a symbol of expiation or of self-sacrificing 
love. Neither in the eternal counsel nor in the apocalyptic vis- 
ion, nor in the sphere of motive to human recovery does Mo- 
hammedanism leave any place for the Lamb that was slain.”’* If 
Islamism is “Reformed Judaism, it is Judaism without its heart 
and center and hope; for it has cast away the whole propitia- 
tory scheme, and denies by its doctrine and practice the need of 
a Mediator between God and man. This one fact alone fatally 
limits its uplifting power for the heathen, and together with its 
haughty demand for recognition as the final religion precludes 
the notion that it is a “school-master” leading to a higher and 
more perfect faith. 

Again, in the practical working out of this faith is seen its 
deficiency. Abject formalism and self-righteousness arise every- 
where as the fruits of the system. Regardless of the many 
tributes paid to their morality in general, it is undeniably cer- 
tain that this is hollow and selfish to the extreme. The absence 
of intoxication, of adultery, and of games of chance may be 
named as the great virtues required by Mohammedanism. Yet 
even these in their formal observance do not prohibit polygamy, 
traffic in rum and the slave trade. And testimony to the exist- 
ence of these evils among the Mohammedans is definite and 
well established. 

A third reason for earnestness on the part of Christians to 
meet this increase in Mohammedan influence is found in the 
strength of the latter in its hold upon its followers. Among no 
other people have the efforts of our missionaries been so nearly 
a failure as among the Mohammedans. In Mohammedan coun- 
tries since the removal of the death penalty upon those who 
turn from Islamism to Christianity, the converts do not seem to 
be increasing. In India, the most promising field for missions 
to the Moslems, the converts are very few. Max Miiller has 
said, “It is very difficult to convert a Mohammedan to Chris- 
tianity,” and this is true not only in India but among all Mos- 
lems. The African tribes, once converted to Islamism, never 
revert to heathenism nor do they accept Christianity. 
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There can be but one remedy. The Christian Church must 
cease “playing at missions’ and begin earnest work. 

The following are the words of one familiar with this great 
system in all its relations to Christianity. After reviewing the 
Moslem strength he adds: “Such is a cursory view of the Mos- 
lem world with its two hundred and one millions of people. 
The outlook is not encouraging. Marshaled as a mighty force 
of anti-Christian belief against a feeble band of Christian work- 
ers, the odds are overwhelming, but viewed with the eye of faith 
the day dawns. The cause of Christianity itself seemed hope- 
less when Thomas doubted, and the outlook of Christianity in 
England was not bright when the old church of St. Paul's stood 
in the midst of heathen London. Christian missions must be 
studied in the light of history and measured by the continuity 
of centuries. Thus viewed and thus measured who will dare to 
assert that Mohammedanism can hold its own against the great 
religious and political forces of Christianity. But Christianity 
must awake to energy.”’* 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
1.—BIBLICAL. 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians and Philemon. By Alexan- 
der McLaren, D. D. pp. 493. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
This is the advance volume in America of ‘*THE ExPosITorR’s BIBLE,’’ 

edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, editor of the ‘‘The London 
Expositor.’’ The series will contain Expository Lectures on the bible by 
the foremost preachers and theologians of Great Britain at the present 
day, embracing such names as Professors Blaikie, Milligan and Cheyne, 
Principals Rainy and Edwards, the Bishops of Sydney and of Durham, 
Dr. J. Monro Gibson and Dr. B. B. Warfield, of Princeton. With but 
one or two exceptions all the volumes will be absolutely new, and six 
will be published each year. They are offered by subscription and at 
remarkably low rates, the price for six volumes to subscribers in advance 
being only $6.00, separate volumes $1.50 each. Considering the qual- 
ity of literary work that may be expected from such authors as those 
named above these figures are phenomenal. 
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In contrast with such critical works as those of Meyer, Lightfoot and 
Godet, which are only appreciated by scholars, this series is essentially 
popular, practical and edifying, adapted to the general reader quite as 
much as to the clergy. It is gotten up in the form of lectures, with but 
little reference to the original and without any parade of professional 
exegesis. In fact while following of course the sequence of the text, 
with the Revised Version, the reader may easily imagine that he is por- 
ing over a sermon rather than examining a Commentary. 

Dr. McLaren, who contributes the volume on Colossians and Phile- 
mon, is a writer of great force and in this work he reveals a clear in- 
sight into the apostle’s mind and a profound appreciation of the heart 
of the Gospel system, as well as a thorough acquaintance with the Bib- 
lical scholarship of the age. Occasionally, misled by his Baptist prin- 
ciples and his denial of ‘‘sacramental efficcacy,’’? he has such a grasp 
of the salient characteristics of Christianity that his errors and deficien- 
cies are reduced to a minimum when contrasted with his powerful exhi- 
bition of the principles of the faith. 

Take as an illustration what he says on Asceticism, that ‘‘misappre- 
hension of the genius of Christianity. Man’s work in religion is ever 
to confine it to the surface, to throw it outward and make it a mere 
round of things done and things abstained from. Christ’s work in reli- 
gion is to drive it inwards, and to focus all its energy on ‘the hidden 
man of the heart,’ knowing that if that be right, the visible will come 
right.’’ ‘*Men’s lives are pestered out of them by a religion which tries 
to tie them down with as many tiny threads as those with which the 
Lilliputians fastened down Gulliver. But Christianity in its true and 
highest forms is not a religion of prescriptions but of principles. It 
does not keep perpetually dinning a set of petty commandments and 
prohibitions into our ears. Its language is not a continued ‘Do this, 
forbear from that’—but ‘Love, and thou fulfillest the law.’ It works 
from the centre outwards to the circumference. The error with which 
Paul fought, and which perpetually crops up anew, laving its roots 
deep in human nature, begins with the circumference and wastes efforts 
in burnishing the outside.’’ 

If this is not critical Exegesis it is translating St. Paul into English 
with a fidelity not surpassed even by Martin Luther, when he drew 
from this Apostle the truths that produced the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 

St. Paul’s position on the Sabbath, Dr. Maclaren holds to be unmis- 
takably that the Jewish Sabbath passed away ‘‘as much as sacrifices and 
circumcision.’’ ‘But the institution of a weekly day of rest is dis- 
tinctly put in Scripture as independent of, and prior to, the special 
former meaning given to the institution in the Mosaic law’’ ‘Many 
traces of the pre-Mosaic Sabbath have been adduced; and recent re- 
searches show it to have been observed by the Accadians, the early in- 
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habitants of Assyria.’’ Still he is constrained to admit that ‘the reli- 
gious observance of the first day of the week rests on no recorded 
command, but has a higher origin, inasmuch as it is the outcome of a 
felt want.”’ 


The Biblical [Mlustrator : or Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, Illustrations, 
Expository, Scientific, Geographical, Historical, and Homiletic, gath- 
ered from a wide Range of Home and Foreign Literature, on the ver- 
ses of the Bible. By the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M. A. St. Matthew. 
pp. 688. 8vo. Price $2.00. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
No better idea of the character of this book can be given than what 

is furnished on the title page above. It is a ponderous and excellent 
work of its kind, but we do not favor the kind. It will be very much in 
demand, but the more’s the pity of it. Preachers who rely on such 
ready-made, fully-digested material, betray their mental imbecility and 
offer a lamentable commentary on their education. 

The author shows amazing industry in his collection of citations —the 
work is almost entirely compilation—and has availed himself of the wri- 
tings of former generations as well as those of the present day ,and with 
not much reference to the school they represent or the soundness of 
their theology. The character of the work is somewhat analogous to 
Spurgeon’s **Treasury of David,’’ but it proffers more homiletical help. 
It is in fact an immense treasury of excerpts from the most distinguished 
divines of all ages—not from commentaries, but from sermons, analyses 
and practical reflections on the text. It is so rich and complete in this 
respect that it is likely to supersede all similar works now in use. 


Keys to the Word; or Help to Bible Study. By A. T. Pierson, D. D. 
pp. 148. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price 75 cents. 
As a rapid survey of the chief truths contained respectively in the 

successive books of the Canon this little volume will be found quite in- 
teresting. The author has evidently been a diligent student of Scripture 
and in this summary review he offers to others valuable guidance in 
their search for the leading truth of any given part. A single key-word 
with an appropriate key-verse is place at the head of each book. Below 
this in bold types is given an epitome of the argument and this is fol- 
lowed by further details in smaller type. Dr. Pierson has mastered the 
art of condensation as well as the study of the Sacred Scriptures. In 
both respects this little volume will prove a help to students. 


The Story of the Psalms. By Henry Van Dyke, D. D. pp. 259. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This is a delightful book on the Psalms. The author brings to it a 
reverential, sympathetic and loving spirit, broadened by study. He too 
has somewhat of the poet in him, and responds fully to the imagery of 
the psalmists. His English is pure, clear and concise, his thoughts 
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fresh and excellent, his descriptions life-like. There is a tendency to 
the later schools of criticism, sometimes undu. The love of the pic- 
turesque and desire for a romantic setting of the Psalm overpowering 
the critical faculty. This appears in the 46th Psalm which is unhesi- 
tatingly referred to the destruction of Sennacherib. So, in other in- 
stances the leaning is rather to that which produces a striking effect 
than to sober criticism. The book is a delightful one, as was first said, 
and will amply repay perusal, C. S. A. 


IIl.—THEOLOGICAL. 


The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical and Official Aspects. 
The Sixth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By Alexander Bal- 
main bruce, D. D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Author of ‘‘The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ,’ ‘‘Miraculous Element in the Gospels,”’ etc., etc. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. New York: A.C. Armstrong 
& Son. 12 mo. pp. 457. 1887. Onsale by J. b. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

An affinity between the finite and the Infinite is the faith of the ages. 
How this affinity comes to realization is the question that confronts all 
theological speculation. Does the Infinite come down to the finite, or 
is the finite raised to the Infinite? According to the Creeds of the 
Church God becomes man in the person of Jesus Christ. According to 
other theories man is exalted to God. 

This is the grave problem with which the present volume wrestles, 
the problem of the relation of the two natures—the divine and human— 
as they are united in the one person of Christ. The author is equipped 
for his task by a wide range of learning which embraces both patristic 
and German theology, by breadth of reasoning and by the subtle meta- 
physics charrcteristic of his race. On the other hand a singularly po- 
lemical temper largely unfits him for a just and satisfactory treatment 
of this profound and stupendous mystery. By general consent Lutheran 
theology has here entered depths into which but few others have ven- 
tured to follow, but to a Scotch Calvinist nothing seems more agreeable 
than to berate Lutheran theologians for their controversies, their incon- 
sistencies and their unintelligible speculations. The moment they have 
to confront a distinctive feature of Lutheranism they grasp the sword 
and rush into the fray. 

This defect apart, Dr. Bruce’s work is really a notable contribution 
to the theological literature of the day, throwing much light on a very 
difficult subject that is now claiming fresh attention, offering the fullest 
and most satisfactory discussion of it to be found in English, and stim- 
ulating to further inquiries which must result in the further develop- 
ment of Christology. 
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The order followed in these lectures is ‘The Patristic Christology,’’ 
‘‘The Lutheran and Reformed Christologies,’’ ‘‘Modern Kenotic The- 
ories,’’ ‘“*Modern Humanistic Theories of Christ’s Person,’ *“Christ the 
Subject of Temptation and Moral Development,’’ and ‘the Humilia- 
tion of Christ in its Ofhcial Aspect,’’ with an extended Appendix con- 
taining notes of great value to students. 

Among the merits of the volume nothing has attracted us more than 
its appreciation of Thomasius and its lucid recapitulation of his Kenotic 
theory. It is a pity, however, that a writer of uncommon transparency 
of style like Thomasius, and whose views appear to be clearly grasped 
by the author, should be exposed to the unintelligible criticism which is 
leveled at him on p. 178. Not only does the great, devout and lumin- 
ous German theologian suffer by this cross-fire of metaphysics, but the 
subject itself suffers very seriously from it, and most of all the author 
himself in the estimation of his readers. Had Prof. Bruce given us a 
translation of Thomasius’ unsurpassed work, he would have done Eng- 
lish and American theology even a greater service than by this very 
clever original work. 


The Fire of God’s Anger: or Light from the Old Testament upon the 
New Testament Teaching Concerning Future Punishment. by L. C. 
Baker, Author of ‘Mystery of Creation and of Man,’’ Editor of 
Words of Reconciliation. pp. 282. 1887. Published at Office of 
“Words of Reconciliation,’’ 2022 Delancey Place, Philadelphia. 
Under this title Mr. Baker presents a contribution to the discussion 

of the problem of future retribution. Dissatisfied with the teaching of 

the creeds and the current eschatology of the Church, he seeks some 
view which may give larger scope to the redemptive plan and the vic- 
tory of the divine love. He takes his starting point from the Old Tes- 
tament, especially the song of Moses, Deut. 32. This is explained as 
presenting the fundamental principles of the divine plan and adminis- 
tration, viz, that Fudgment and Redemption shall move forward in such 
interaction as to consume and destroy sin and save mankind. Judgment 
is both punitive and corrective, and is in order to redemption. Besides 
that part of it in which the wrath of God burns against sin in this life, 
its ‘consuming fire’’ is specially realized in death and the condition into 
which it introduces. While at death all those who have in this life been 
made partakers of the divine nature through Christ, go into life eternal, 
to the wicked death becomes entrance into ‘tan abyss of inexorable dis- 
solution’’—a dissolution protracted beyond the death of the body, be- 
cause it includes, also, the soul, which ‘being of finer essence, it is 
longer in dying.’ ‘Gehenna is the maw of those whirling forces down 
into whose vortex man disappears at death.’’* This is the destruction 
of ‘‘both body and soul in hell.’’ It is the unquenchable fire. After 
death cometh judgment. Thus God is a ‘‘consuming fire’’ against sins 
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and sinners. This loss of both body and soul, while destroying man 
as a man, “leaves the ‘spirit’ naked and outcast’’—for our author is a 
trichotomist. This destruction, however, is not utter annihilation, 
beyond the possibility of a restoration. Here place is again made for 
the action of corrective discipline. The resurrection reinvests these 
dead with life in manhood again, and to new and continued probation. 
They are compelled to begin it over again, perhaps far down in the scale, 
and during it all they are under process of judgment, as men are in this 
world. ‘Resurrection is necessary in order to bring the generations of 
the dead who have not known Christ within the sphere of the knowl- 
edge of Him which may prove their salvation.”’ 

Mr. Baker does not maintain that even under this extended scope of 
Christ’s redeeming work, all will at last be saved. But his theory con- 
cludes with the view that the incorrigible, if there be any, of both men 
and angels, will, at the judgment of the great white throne, be annihi- 
lated. This is ‘the second death,’’ when ‘death and hell are cast into 
the lake of fire.’ 

We have given this outline of the doctrine of this book because it 
adds another illustration of the forced interpretation to which men will 
subject the holy scriptures, when they are unwilling to accept some doc- 
trine which the centuries of Christian interpretation have understood as 
plainly revealed. The book is of fine literary quality, and the discus- 
sion is conducted with ingenuity and skill—and withal with a reveren- 

‘tial spirit. The author seems to feel himself constrained to relieve the 
divine administration of the gloom and mystery which surround the 
doom of those who are not brought to Christ in this life, as understood 
and taught in our orthodox theology. But his interpretation is forced 
at every step, and will add nothing of essential value to the Church’s 
treasures of doctrinal knowledge. M. V. 


IIIl.—PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The Gist of it: A Philosophy of Human Life. By Rev. Thomas E. 
3arr, B. A. With an Introductory Note by Rev. D. S. Gregory, 
D. D., ex-President of Lake Forest University. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 1887. pp. 350. 

This volume, as the author explains, had its origin primarily in his 
own efforts to find for himself sure footing in the shifting, conflicting 
phases of modern thought. Having reached, through long and bitter 
struggle, settled convictions regarding the true solution of the life-prob- 
lem, the right basis, method, and end of life-effort, he found the presen- 
tation of his conclusions helpful to others, especially among the young, 
who were seeking a settlement of the same questions. At the sugges- 
tion of numerous friends, he has here given permanent form to the dis- 
cussion, for wider usefulness. The introductory note of Dr. Gregory is 
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a judicious commendation of the book as suited to meet the need of 
many minds in these days when there is so much skeptical thought in 
the air. 

The scope of the discussion is wide, covering almost the whole range 
of subjects on which scientific and philosophic speculation has been re- 
cently unsettling the minds of men and putting them adrift in the uncer- 
tainties of doubt or the misleadings of error. It is divided into two 
parts, the first seeking to give the facts of life, under the questions: 
‘What am I?” *\Where am I?” ‘“‘Whence am I?’ ‘Whither am I 
going?” and ‘“‘What is my Relation to my Situation, my Origin, and 
my Future?’? The second part presents an interpretation of the facts, 
showing that these relations of our being with their momentous prob- 
lems, can be solved only in the light of Christianity, as disclosing man’s 
high and immortal calling, and affording him the help and strength for 
its attainment. 

The range of the discussion being so broad, it does not undertake to 
be exhaustive on the varied topics that present themselves, but seeks to 
guide the reader through the essential truths involved, and pointing 
out the track of true solution. It is conducted with critical tact and 
sound judgment. On some points the author’s explanations may be 
met by dissent but the general teachings of the book will be judged to 
be well sustained by the soundest thought of our times. The title of 
the volume does not please us, but the work cannot fail to be an intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual tonic to those who read it. M. V. 


The Elements of Psychology: A Text-Book. By David J. Hill, LL. D., 
President of Bucknell University, and Author of ‘‘Hill’s Elements of 
Rhetoric and Composition,”’ ‘‘Hill’s Science of Rhetoric’’ and ‘‘Hill’s 
Elements of Logic.’’ With Illustrated Figures. New York: Shel- 
den & Company. pp. 419. 1888. 

It gives us much pleasure to call attention to this new text-book in 
psychology. The fundamental principles on which it has been con- 
structed, the plan and arrangement of the discussion, and the thorough 
correctness of the teaching in all the essential facts and explanations of 
the science, cannot fail to commend it to teachers and secure for it a 
wide use in class-room instruction. The examination is conducted on 
the method of careful analysis of the phenomena of consciousness, with 
auxiliary use of all the explanatory light afforded by biology, physiol- 
ogy and experiment. Judicious and full weight has been given to all 
that has been furnished by these latter sources, and conclusions have 
been reached in the light of the Jatest and best investigations in this 
department. The f/ax of the work is admirably adapted to class-room 
service. The divisions of the subject matter present its various parts 
in clear unity, symmetrical subordinations, and progressive analysis. 
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The defining statements and explanations, in the presentation of all 
branches and points of the subject, are marked by a happy brevity and 
clearness. These statements form the leading paragraphs, and consti- 
tute the body of the work, for thorough mastery and recitation by the 
student. They are followed by secondary paragraphs, opening the sub- 
ject into some further relations, bearings, controverted aspects or spec- 
ulative features, inviting and leading him on to more advanced investi- 
gation and knowledge. Experience has long since convinced us that 
this brevity-of-outline view is a prime excellence in a text-book. The 
overloading and confusion of the student’s memory by long and exhaus- 
tive discussions of the various topics is thus avoided, and the teacher 
has opportunity to illustrate and amplify, and thus fulfil the function of 
a genuine instructor. The book furnishes the “text’’ for lecturing and 
true teaching, and not a substitute for these in a routine of hearing rec- 
itations. By the faithful use of the secondary paragraphs, moreover, 
directing the student in his farther examination and reading, and sug- 
gesting the teacher’s additional explanations, almost all the important 
questions in psychology will be fairly traversed. Thus the primary 
statements will fix in the mind the essential truths of the science 
strongly and connectedly, and be made even clearer, instead of being 
confused, by the further discussions. 

But the highest merit of the work is the prevailing soundness and 
trustworthiness of its teachings. Under what is now almost unani- 
mously conceded to be the true method, with careful and discriminating 
insight and judgment, aided by wide familiarity with the subject, Dr. 
Hill has given us the psychological facts and explanations in a general 
systematic view that, as it seems to us, is best sustained by all the evi- 
dence brought out by seekers after truth in this department of science. 
In it the empirical and rational elements of knowledge find their true 
place and recognition, and a reliable foundation is found for metaphys- 
ics and ontology. 

We cannot, indeed, assent to all the autbor’s explanations. For in- 
stance, to our mind, the account of ‘‘Space’’ as ‘a relation of co-exist- 
ence between material bodies,’’ and of ‘*Time’”’ as a “relation of succes- 
sion between changes,”’ is utterly inadequate and unsatisfactory—miss- 
ing indeed the very conception meant to be explained. The author 
justly rejects the view which holds Time and Space as either a ‘‘sub- 
stance”’ or an “‘attribute.’’ But as certainly as Space must be conceived 
as conditional for the existence of material bodies, and Time as condi- 
tional for changes, it will not do to resolve them into mere ‘relations 
between’’ those bodies or those changes. The explanation does not 
reach to the real conception. An incongruity is introduced in the early 
part of the book, by giving to the subject of the first section of Pre- 
sentative Knowledge the narrower designation of ‘‘Self-consciousness’”’ 
and then discussing general ‘‘consciousness’’ under it; instead of mak- 
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ing the generic term, as it certainly ought, stand for the whole power, 
covering the specific action of it indicated by the prefix ‘‘Self.’’ The 
error, it seems to us, has confused the discussion of the topic. But 
these, and a few other things, are such small imperfections, and so eas- 
ily revised, as to count nothing against the high excellence of the work. 
It ought to be added that it includes a discussion of the Sensibilities 
and the Will—also illustrative figures and a well-prepared index. Taken 
altogether, in its sound method, excellence of arrangement, clearness of 
statement, trustworthiness of psychological explanation, and general 
adaptation to class-room use, the work deserves to rank among the very 
best of the text-books that have recently appeared. M. V. 


IV.—HISTORICAL. 


Institutes of Christian History. An Introduction to Historic Reading 
and Study. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 
1887. pp. 328. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

This volume brings us the first-fruits of the Baldwin Lectureship, a 
new foundation established at the University of Michigan by a gift from 
Mr. Henry P. Baldwin and his wife, at the desire of the Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Michigan. The Lecture- 
ship is established in close connection with the organization of a Guild, 
named the Hobart Guild, composed of students in all classes and depart- 
ments of the University who may be members of or attached to the Pro- 
testant Espiscopal Church, together with the Diocese, the Rector, War- 
dens and Vestrymen of St. Andrew’s Parish, and all the Professors of 
the University that are communicants of the Episcopal Church, as ex 
officio members. The whole scheme of Guild and Lectureship has pro- 
vided a special building called Hobart Hall. From this source an annual 
volume of lectures, delivered by some “learned clergyman or other 
communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church,’’ may hereafter be 
looked for. 

This inauguration of the lectureship by Bishop Coxe has furnished 
us with a unique and interesting volume. Though named ims/itutes, 
the old designation for elementary instruction, it is a polemic discussion 
in defense and exaltation of the Anglican Church and the historic ‘‘epis- 
copate.’’ The keynote of the treatment is that the East gave to Chris- 
tianity its historic form and shape, its creed and doctrines, its whole 
cast and visible outline before the world, and that the catholicity and 
constitution of the Church must be found where the Nicene truth and 
Church order have been followed. Under this principle Bishop Coxe 
traces the evidence that the Roman See, while possessing a conceded 
primacy of honor, on account of its seat in the old imperial city, never 
was by an e@cumenical Council allowed supremacy, and that the Pap- 
archy was but a usurpation in the western Church in the ninth century 
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in connection with the establishment of ‘The Holy Roman Empire”’ by 
Charlemagne and the fraud of the spurious Isidorean Decretals. This 
usurped tyranny of the Roman apostolic See over the westera Church, 
could never form a ‘*Roman Catholic Church.’ Catholicity remained 
with the Church which maintained the Nicene order and relations of the 
Episcopate—which was done substantially, though not fully in form, in 
the Anglican Church. The lecturer traces the persistent struggle of 
the Anglican Church for its Nicene liberties and constitution, still for a 
while they were held groaning under the false domination of Rome and 
the decretals. ‘There are abundant proofs that the Anglican Church 
was everywhere recognized as maintaining an exceptional position, other 
than that of the Latin churches connected with the Holy Roman Em- 
pire ’’’ ‘So stood the Anglican Church in the second half of the twelfth 
century, and all this she regained in the sixteenth ; which proves that 
the Paparchy held its usurped sway over the Church of England only 
for four hundred years, more or less —years in which it was never un- 
disputed, nor even unambiguously received. Leave out these four cen- 
turies, and we have fourteen of Nicene freedom, and in good degree 
of Nicene truth and purity.” 

The lecturer then traces the restoration of the Anglican Church, after 
its four centuries of bondage —using the word “restoration” rather than 
‘‘reformation’’ against which, as a designation of the continental restor- 
ation, he plainly shows his dislike. He outlines it, from its emergence 
under the influence of the English scholastics, through Wicklif, the 
epoch of Wolsey, martyrdoms, etc., on to the conclusion, in the Angli- 
can Church’s restored autonomy, on the old foundations—her “lawful 
episcopate”’ preserved. 

Bishop Coxe has written in strong and fervid style, often impetuous 
and dashing in its polemic ardor. There is no duilness in these pages. 
Unquestionably he has sustained the substance of his impeachment of 
the arrogant pretensions of the Roman papacy in its claims of suprem- 
acy over catholic Christianity. He uncovers the gross fraud of the 
entire paparchy. Would that the whole world could see and understand 
the enormous fraud, and the Church would assert its liberty. But in 
some other respects, his representations are without adequate evi- 
dence and we believe are utterly untenable. Bishop Coxe’s whole eccle- 
siastical conception seems to be embraced in ‘‘apostolical succession’”’ 
and the ‘thistoric episcopate.’’ Where these are found there is the only 
true catholic and apostolic Church. The main purpose of his book ap- 
pears to be to assert and prove these features for the Anglican Church, 
as preserved directly from the Eastern Church and Nicene Catholicity, 
without loss or vitiation from the subsequent usurpations of Roman- 
ism. Butin doing this he has to make immense assumptions, and to 
keep up acontinual fight with the historians. The plausibility of his 
showing for the wonderful preservation of the ‘historic episcopate”’ in 
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its unbroken apostolicity and undimished catholicity, comes from his 
one-sided use of authorities. Indeed this ‘“shop-step-and-jump”’ method, 
rushing through histories, taking and skipping what suits, can yield 
but uncertain results. It would have been well for Dr. Coxe to have 
dealt somewhat critically with counter authorities, some of them being 
themselves Anglicans, instead of simply making assertions in face of 
their differing statements and admissions. 

He also repudiates for the Anglican ‘‘Restoration’’ any dependence 
on the continental ‘*Reformation,’’ and does not seem to love the term 
‘‘Protestant.’’ In connection with affairs under the three Edwards, as 
to the temporal relations of the English Church, he says: ‘‘We must 
note all these things if we would understand how thoroughly the pro- 
gress of the Reformation in England was original with England; how 
it began and was making headway nearly two centuries before Martin 
Luther was heard of.’? Speaking of Wiclif he says: ‘‘He stood on the 
rule of Vincent, in point of fact, and he made it, as I shall yet show, the 
radical and glorious criterion of the Anglican Restoration, when com- 
pared with the Reformation on the Continent.’’ ‘‘Nothing can be more 
the reverse of the truth than to begin the Reformation with Luther, and 
to import it into England, as if England borrowed her work from his 
or modeled it after any man’s ideas or after any other standard than 
‘Holy Scripture and ancient authors.’’’ He assumes to set ‘two points”’ 
right, in the following paragraph : 

‘Perhaps I have sufficiently illustrated my points as to the Anglican 
Restoration and the ‘Reformation’ of Luther. (1) The Anglican work 
began and was wrought from within—began under Wiclif, who only 
brought to a focus what had been continuously maintained by Anglican 
witnesses, from the Norman invasion onward, and what was resumed, 
and brought to the issue of a restored autonomy under Henry and Ed- 
ward his son. (2) The German Reformers lighted their candle from 
England; and there could have been no Luther but for Huss and Jerome, 
the disciples of Wiclif. How absurd and illogical, therefore, is the con- 
ventional instruction of our school histories, and even of Church his- 
torians. who treat of our Anglican Reformation as if it had begun with 
Luther's burning of the Pope’s bull! They make it an importation from 
Germany, if not from the Diet of Spires, where the Lutherans were 
called Protestants. Let those admire a feeble and impotent name of 
negation and discord who can possibly do so; but the reader of Kahnis’ 
must exclaim, 

‘Can aught exult in its deformity?’ "’ 


As to this claim of priority to and independence of the German Refor- 
mation, surely Bishop Coxe is not ignorant how largely the Anglican 
Church drew for both her Prayer Book and her Thirty-Nine Articles 
on the Augsburg Confession and other Lutheran sources, as traced by 
such Anglican writers as Archbishop Lawrence, Bishop Short, Arch- 
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deacon Hardwick, Cardwell, Proctor, Bishop Bull, Blakeny, Bishop 
Whittingham of Maryland, and others, with various non-Anglican au- 
thors—all sustained by invincible evidence. It is surely a bold under- 
taking for him to simply waive aside, with sonorous assertion, all that 
Anglican authorities themselves have set forth. It isa pity that these 
Institutes, in many respects so good and interesting, should be marred 
by the partisan temper which, by making assertion take the place of 
proof, must seriously abate from their permanent value. M. V. 


° 
\V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Church and State in the United States. Or The American Idea of Reli- 
gious Liberty and its l’ractical effects. With official Documents. By 
Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Church History in the 
Union Theological Seminary at New York. 8vo. 1888. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Untiring in his industry and unbounded in his versatility, Dr. Schaff 
continues to enrich our literature with works of permanent value on 
subjects of the greatest importance. In the present volume he presents 
a contribution to the moot question which is bandied about on the plat- 
form and in the literature of various reforms in a style that has its sole 
warrant in the colonial theocracies of the seventeenth century, whose 
confounding of Church and State was swept away from our system by 
the great statesmen who framed our Constitution. 

The embodiment of the national faith in God and in Christ in the 
Constitution of the U S. as proposed by the ‘‘National Association to 
secure certain religious Amendments,”’ Dr. Schaff, very properly holds 
to be impracticable, resting on a false assumption, and casting an unjust 
reflection upon the original document, as if it were hostile to religion. 
‘But it is neither hostile nor friendly to any religion; it is simply silent 
on the subject, as lying beyond the jurisdiction of the general govern- 
ment.’* To make this a ‘‘Christian government” by statute is shown 
to be in direct conflict with the First Amendment. ‘There is no pros- 
pect, says the author, “that such an amendment can ever command a 
majority in Congress and in the Legislatures of the States."? The Con- 
stitution of the Confederate States did acually insert Almighty God 
in the preamble, but ‘‘the name of God did not make it more pious or 
justifiable’’—nor, it might be added, did this save it from overthrow. 
And the title ‘‘Holiness’’ does not make the Pope of Rome any holier 
than he is, and it makes the contradiction only more glaring in such 
characters as Alexander VI 

The American idea, it is clearly maintained, is that of a free Church 
in a free State, or a self-supporting and self-guverning Christianity in 
independent but friendly relation to the civil government. The Consti- 
tution it is claimed, not only contains nothing which is irreligious or 
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unchristian, but is Christian in substance though not inform. The 
most, however, that can be asserted by way of a formal acknowledg- 
ment of God is the requirement of an official oath from the President 
and all legislative, executive and judicial officers; while ‘the habits of 
a Sunday-keeping nation’’ are honored in the exemption of Sunday from 
the working days of the President for the signing of a bill, and by the 
use of the words ‘‘in the year of our Lord’’ assent is given “to that 
chronology which implies that Jesus Christ is the turning-point of his- 
tory. 

Strangely enough —and this point has suggestions for the religious 
amendment people—the fullest and most earnest tribute to the Christian 
religion ever given by a high official in this country, was pronounced by 
a President who was not a member of any Church. Lincoln’s second 
inaugural is largely in the language and wholly in the spirit of the Chris- 
tian revelation, and in his orders to the army for the ‘observance of the 
Sabbath,’”’ he does not hesitate to speak of ‘the sacred rights of a 
Christian people,’’ and in the stirring language of General Washington 
‘shopes and trusts that every officer and man will endeavor to live and 
act as becomes a Christian soldier.’’ 

The more explicit and positive recognition by a number of the States 
is brought out in the course of the volume and among its most valuable 
features are the official documents and standard opinions which are ap- 
pended—among them the decisions of the Supreme Courts of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York affirming that Christianity is a part of the common 
law of these two States. 


One Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. pp. 329 

1888. Loston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We are most grateful to have in this beautiful and substantial form 
Dr. Holmes’ ‘“*One Hundred Days in Europe,’’ whose successive chap- 
ters in the Adantic proved so delightful. Such a narrative of a brief 
European trip, limited to England and Paris, is one of the most charm- 
ing species of literature extant, and one need not wonder that the vol- 
ume in our hands represents the eighth thousand although hardly two 
months had elapsed since its issue and the great multitude which read 
the Avantic possessed the work beforehand in that magazine. Some of 
us have seen Europe with our own eyes, but we find that we can see 
vastly more of it through the keen and cultured eyes of Dr. Holmes, 
and besides get a great deal more enjoyment out of what we do see. 
One feels as if he were visiting the famous places of England, looking 
at its people and sharing its social life with the best company and with 
an ample fund of good nature and bright humor that makes the time 
pass too rapidly 


Half-Hours with the Stars. A iain and Easy Guide to the Knowledge 
of the Constellations. True for Every Year. Maps and Text spe- 
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cially Prepared for American Students. By Richard A. Proctor, F. 
R. A. S., Author of ‘‘Half-Hours with the Telescope,’’ ‘‘Easy Star 
Lessons,’’ ‘‘A Large Star Atlas,’’ and the articles on Astronomy in 
the ‘“‘American Cyclopedia and the Cyclopedia Britannica,’’ etc,, etc. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

This atlas is of quarto size, and the maps and text are on fine card 
boards. It is attractive in every way. With twelve maps it shows the 
position, for the United States, of the principal star groups night after 
night throughout the year. Inthe introduction and the separate ex- 
planations that accompany the maps any one can satisfactorily trace 
the constellations. Tracing constellations is not astronomy, and yet 
any one who would become acquainted with the real science of astrono- 
my should be familiar with the star groups and be able to recognize 
them on any clear night. Mr. Proctor has the happy faculty of making 
things plain. He has shown this time and again in the books and pa- 
pers he has written on puzzling scientific subjects, and it appears again 
in this atlas. Hence these maps may be used not merely by persons of 
special attainments in astronomy but by any one of average intelligence. 
It is the best thing of the kind we have seen. 


The Wonder Clock, or Four and Twenty Marvelous Tales, being One 
for each Hour of the Day. Written and Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Embellished with Verses by Katharine Pyle. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1888. pp. 319. 

Blessed is the boy or girl into whose hands this delightful book comes. 
‘sPepper and Salt,’’ a year ago, was good but this is much better. It 
gets its name from the fact stated on the title page, that there isa fairy 
story for each of the twenty-four hours in the day. The illustrations 
are by Howard Pyle himself—enough to say for their merits. His easy, 
familiar style of talking is very fascinating, and the child that reads 
these tales will be charmed. but it is not all mere entertainment. 
There are truths taught—wholesome truths that will profit the man and 
woman as well as the child. What he himself says, on page 251, is 
true: ‘*Now, don’t you believe folks, when they say that this is a// stuff 
and nonsense that I have been telling you; for if you turn it upside 
down and look in the bottom of it, you will find that there is more than 
one grain of truth there ; that is, if you care to scratch among the chaff 
for it.” From his trip to wonder-land the author has brought rich 
treasures for his readers. 


Dog Stories and Dog Lore. Experiences of Two Boys in Rearing and 
Training Dogs; with many Anecdotes of Canine Intelligence. By 
Thomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The Boy Travellers,’ ‘The Young 

Nimrods,”’ etc., etc. 4to. pp. 234. New York: Cassel & Company. 

Mr. Knox has long been known as a friend of boys. Here it turns 
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out that he is also a friend of dogs, and that he knows all about them. 
The volume is filled with charming stories of the affection, the fidelity, 
the intelligence and the tricks of ‘‘man’s most faithful friend.’”’ How 
dogs are trained for public performance, how they have learned to read, 
to count, to play cards, to communicate their ideas, all this is described 
ina vein that makes a very attractive book for both old and young boys. 
Sometimes they will pause to ask, Can this be true? The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Fack the Fisherman. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With Illustrations 
by C. W. Reed. Quarto. pp. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
On sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Quaintly bound and neatly printed on stiff paper, this story of our 
brilliant and profuse authoress is marked by her usual intensity and real- 
ism. The readers of 7he Century will remember its recent appearance 
in that magazine. It has received high praise from able and honest 
critics, but to us it is an awful book. ‘To picture a wretched drunkard 
who was born with the appetite for drink and who despite all efforts at 
reformation went the full length of the drunkards wicked madness in 
killing his wife and finally by a suicidal leap flinging himself into the 
sea as he shouted “‘Rock of Ages! Cleft for me,’’ may have been pleas- 
ant pastime for the authoress, but we cannot see what moral or ;elig- 
ious interest is subserved by giving such a horrible and sacrilegious tale 
to the public. 


Beyond the Stars ; or Human Life in Heaven. By Rev. Archibald Mc- 
Cullogh, D. D., Minister of Rose Street Church, Brooklyn. pp. 106. 
Price $1.00. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


This little volume was written under the impulse of a personal be- 
reavement. Its aim is to focalize the various rays of divine truth scat- 
tered through the Word of God upon the subject of the condition of the 
blessed dead immediately after their departure out of this world, for the 
purpose of affording light and consolation to those whose hearts have 
been saddened and whose homes have been desolated by death. It will 
be eagerly sought for by the great company of mourners, and they will 
find in it no small measure of divine light and solace and hope, inter- 
mingled, unfortunately we think, with a few human speculations, like 
that of the ‘‘non-atomic, ethereal enswathement for the Soul’’ and that 
of a “‘gravity centre of the whole material universe’ which answers for 
the locality of Heaven. Although written under the stress of a great 
sorrow, the author’s thought is calm and sober, presented in a chaste 
and charming style, and marked by genuine literary excellence. 
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Lights and Shadows of Human Life. By Rev. John Philip, M. A. 
pp. 231. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

There is to this book a flattering introduction by James McCosh, 
D. D., LL. D., but a study of the book indicates that the Dr.’s warm 
heart has gotten the better of his judgment. The book is well con- 
ceived, but the matter belongs to the ordinary pulpit rather than to the 
library. The style is faulty, verbose, inflated, and involved at times. 
The thoughts are good, but they are neither very new nor vigorous. 
They breathe a spirit of ardent piety. The book, whilst of not much 
account for the scholar, has popular elements and states truth in such 
form as would be pleasing to the average reader. The table of contents 
is quite taking: ‘*The Source of Life,’’ “The Sweetness ot Life,’’ ““The 
Problems of Life,’’ *‘The burdens of Life,’’ **The Compensations of 
Life,’’ *‘The Value of Life,’’ ‘The End of Life,’’ “The Sequel of Life,"’ 
“The Crown of Life.’’ C. S. A. 


Out of the Shadow. By Mary Hubbard Howell, pp. 341. Philadel- 
phia: American Sunday School Union. 

The writer has given her readers an interesting book. The plot is 
rather old, but is effectively handled; the lessons are good, but the 
hero overdrawn and rather stilted. There is too much preaching and 
too little of the real development of Christian character, telling more 
powerfully for good than words. The book, however, will bea favorite 
in the Sunday School libraries. C. S.A. 


The Book of Folk Stories. WRe-written by Horcae E. Scudder. pp. 
1st. 1887. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Here are the familiar, delightful, old-time tales, done up in a fresh 
and simple style by an author who has become an expert in purveying 
healthy mental food for our juveniles. The Old Woman and her Pig, 
Puss in Boots, Cinderella, Beauty and the Beast, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, &c., &c., stories ever old and ever new, the reading of which will 
furnish happy and healthy pastime for the little ones. 


Birds-Eye View of Gettysburg. 

One of the best things yet published on the town of Gettysburg and 
the great battletield is this accurate and beautiful lithographic view, 23 
by 36, published by Fowler & Downs. Besides the full pictorial sketch 
of the town, in which any one acquainted with the place can point out 
each dwelling, it contains special views, well-executed, of the National 
Cemetery, Seminary Ridge, Scene of the First Day’s Battle, the Round 
Tops, the great Monument, and a large number of the State Monuments, 
with the designation of the organization which erected them. The Col- 
jege grounds are given in the general view. All who have an ecclesias- 
tical or patriotic interest in this historic field will want this attractive 
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souvenir to adorn some wall in their home. Address: Fowler & Downs, 
Boston, Mass. 


Stall’s Lutheran Year-Book and Historical Quarterly, Feb. 1st, 1888. 
Edited and Published by Rev. Sylvanus Stall, A. M., Lancaster, Pa. 
The contents of the February issue of the Historical Quarterly are as 

follows: 

1. The Rev. J. A. Brown, D. D., LL. D., (Biographical) with Portrait. 

2. The Lutheran Church in the City of Philadelphia. By Rev. B. M. 

Schmucker, D. D. 
3. Early History of the East Ohio Synod. By Rev. J. C. Kauffman, 
A. M. 

4. Memorials of Lutheran Ministers Deceased from Oct. Ist, 1886 to 
Jan. Ist, 1888. 

Lutheran Summary for 1887. 

6. Statistics of the Lutheran Church in America, Jan. 1st, 1888. 

The sketch of Dr. Brown is summarized from that by Prof. Biklé in 
this QUARTERLY for July, 1883. No credit is given, however, except in 
one instance where an extract is made without any verbalchange. The 
rest is virtually taken bodily, so far as it goes, the changes being mainly 
in words or the structure of the sentences. It would have been more 
to the credit of the writer if he had given credit where it belonged. 

The papers by Dr. Schmucker and Rev. Kauffman are of interest no 
less marked than the first. In concluding his article, Dr. Schmucker 
gives a summary which shows the strength of the Lutheran Church in 
Philadelphia. It is as follows: 

“It will be seen from this account that there are in Philadelphia 3 
Swedish, 15 German, and 17 English congregations, which have been 
established and maintained by the Lutheran Church. Of these, one was 
organized before 1700; three between 1700 and 1800; two between 1800 
and 1829; four between 1830 and 1849; five between 1850 and 1859: 
seven between 1860 and 1869; seven between 1870 and 1879; and six 
since 1880, besides several missions not yet organized as congregations. 
These congregations number 11,245 members, and 11,203 scholars in 
the Sunday-schools—English, 4,807 members, 5,293 scholars ; German, 
6,229 members and 5,880 scholars; Swedish, 207 members and 30 schol- 
ars. The numbers are taken from the Synodical minutes for 1887. The 
facts and dates are mainly from accounts furnished by the pastors, and 
from all other available sources.”’ 


w 


in Memoriam. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. Commemorative Exer- 
cises held by the Susquehanna Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, at Selinsgrove, Pa., Oct. 18 and 19, 1887. Published for the 
Synod’s Committee. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication House. 
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The following are the contents of this interesting and valuable pam- 
phlet : 
1. Lutheranism in America prior to the Coming of Mihlenberg. By 
Rev. S. L. Ochsenford. 
Pietism and Halle. By Rev. John B. Focht, A. M. 
Henry Melchior Mihlenberg. By Prof. E. J. Wolf, D. D. 
The Muhlenberg Family. By J. G. Morris, D. D., LL. D. 
Lutheranism in America since the Death of Miihlenberg. By Rev. 
M. S. Cressman, A. M. 
Dr. Wolf’s address is given in this issue of the QUARTERLY. Its 
concluding pages show clearly that Mihlenberg’s Lutheranism was 
more in accord, in doctrine and practice, with that of the General Synod 
than of any other portion of the Lutheran Church in America. All the 
addresses are worthy of preservation, and we are glad to see them pub- 
lished. 
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Close Communion. A Tract for the Times. By Rev. G. T. Cooper- 
rider. Published by Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 


Here we find the usual arguments for close communion, but put with 
more than usual clearness. We agree with the author that there should 
be guards to the altar, but not to the extent of excluding all who do 
not bear the Lutheran name. 


A REQUEST. 


We will send our usual April ‘statement’ to subscribers still in arrears, 
which we trust will receive their attention and prompt response. Early 
remittances will be much appreciated. Remit to 

P. M. BIKLE, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
NOTICE. ; 
We still need copies of No. 1 (Jan. 1871), of the QUARTERLY, and 


will give $1.00 each for as many as may be sent. To those who have 
already responded we tender our sincere thanks. 


P. M. BIKLE. 











